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Cities Service transported more oil through more miles of 
pipeline in 1954 than ever before in Company history. Reason 
for this bustling underground activity—more Cities Service 
customers than ever before in Company history! 
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A Growth Company 
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THE LION ano tHE 


DOLPHIN 





The lion had his hands full fighting a 
wild bull, so he called on his friend the 
dolphin who came 
racing in to the 
rescue. But once on 
land, the dolphin 
was as helpless as 
a fish out of water 
—could barely flop 
his way back to 
safety in the sea. 


se 


Aesop, of course, used this story a 
long time ago to say that when you 
need help be sure you ask someone 
both willing avd able to give it. 
We're using the story again because it 
still makes a lot of sense—especially 
in this business of investing. 

Time after time, we come across people 
who call on the butcher, the baker— 
nearly anybody but a broker—for the 
investment help they need. Time after 
time, we see people buying stocks on 
the say-so of friends—or worse still— 
the passing remarks of a stranger. 


And that just doesn’t make sense. 
If you want to invest... 


If you want up-to-date facts about 
certain stocks... 


Or, if you want a seasoned appraisal 
of all those you own— 


Take Aesop’s advice and go to a broker. 


You'll find yourself on solid ground 
with any member firm of the New 
York Stock Exchange—including ours. 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 
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Read our 
NEW 
24-Page 
Booklet on 


BURLING 


Largest company in the textile industry 

Diversified within the industry 

Sales increased almost 9 times in the past 15 years 
Leaders in styling and product development 
Modern, efficient plants 

Strong management 

Excellent financial condition 

Good profit margins 


Favorable earnings trend 



















In addition to discussing 
each of these subjects, 
our new booklet compares 
Burlington Industries with 
six other textile 
companies, describes 
Burlington’s pattern of 
growth, and analyzes the 
company’s profit 
prospects and dividend 
possibilities. 

We will be pleased to 
send this report to 
institutional and 
individual investors. To 
receive your copy, at no 
obligation, write on your 
letterhead to Dept. FW. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & Co. 


FOUNDED 1865 


Members New York and American Stock Exchanges 
Members Boston and Midwest Stock Exchanges 


17 WALL STREET 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


New York 5,N.Y. 
PHILADELPHIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 











CORPORATE EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1955 1954 


12 Months to May 31 





Amer. Gas & Elec........ $2.73 $2.39 
Arizona Public Service... 1.52 1.38 
El Paso Electric......... 2.39 2.13 
New Orleans Pub. Serv... 2.66 2.97 
Pacific Tel. & Tel......... 9.33 7.84 


Penna. Power & Light.... 2.97 3.18 
Public Service (Indiana). 2.44 2.33 


Raytheon Mfg. .......... 1.72 1.34 
San Diego Gas & Elec.... 1.03 1.30 
So. Carolina Elec. & Gas.. 1.29 1.19 
Southern Utah Pwr....... 0.93 1.02 
Tampa Electric .........; 1.50 1.23 
Utah Power & Light..... 1.33 1.09 
’ Washington Water Power ie 1.82 
West Penn Electric....... 95 1.78 
9 cae to May 31 
Boston ‘Woven Hose...... 0.53 DI1.59 
Fedders-Quigan ......... 0.38 1.10 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel ..... 4.11 3.05 
Walker (Hiram) - 

Gooderham & Worts.... 4.90 5.24 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift.. 1.79 3.03 
Woodall Industries ...... 1.76 0.50 

6 Months to May 31 
NG I nk be ctawosdenns 1.43 1.35 
a = Re eee 0.95 0.90 
eS gee 2.11 0.62 
Elastic Stop Nut......... 1.45 1.84 
Gen. Tire & Rubber...... 2.87 2.45 
Hooker Electrochemical .. 0.79 0.62 
Howard Industries ....... 0.10 0.09 
TEL ON «shat kotabe sas 1.51 1.49 
ey et ep ee ae 1.94 0.75 
Lipe-Rollway “B” ....... 0.21 0.09 
Shamrock Oil & Gas...... 1.62 1.45 
Toke Corp. ...c02 ccs 0.73 0.58 
5 Months to May 31 
Baltimore Transit ....... 0.57 D0.08 
Capital Airlines ......... 3.76 - DO0.6l 
Chicago & Eastern Ill..... 1.39 0.78 
Honolulu Rapid Transit.. 0.53 0.43 
Kansas City Southern.... 2.35 1.94 
Lehigh Valley R.R........ 1.85 0.05 
Maine Central R.R....... 3.53 3.00 
Union Pactile ..6 .ikscks, 6.11 5.08 
3 Months to May 31 
Collins & Aikman ........ 0.72 D1.13 
Fairmont Foods ......... 0.68 0.33 
Midwest Piping ......... 0.30 0.51 
Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen.... 0.43 0.59 
Sherman Products ....... 0.28 0.20 
Sterchi Bros. Stores..... 0.38 0.35 
20 Weeks to May 22 
Colt's Tile. 6.605 Sivewhe ds D0.22 0.73 
12 Months to April 30 
Booth Fisheries ......... 2.41 1.51 
California Port. Cement.. 11.27 8.44 
Crown Zellerbach ....... 4.26 3.48 
Gould-Nat’l Batteries .... 3.27 3.76 
Gregory Industries ...... 0.60 0.78 
Kimberly-Clark ......... 2.84 2.62 
Truax-Traer Coal ....... 1.71 1.95 
Troe Temper’... asses 2.38 2.29 
26 Weeks to April 30 
Republic Pictures ........ 0.36 0.15 


12 Months to March 31 
Champion Paper & Fibre.. 4.42 4.13 


Dominion Dairies ....... *0.09 *D0.83 
McDermott (J. Ray)..... 1.86 1.23 
Pacific Mercury Telev.... a0.37 a0.28 
Standard Radio ......... *20.60  *a0.35 
ME CO oa iN ran ones 0.37 0.38 





*Canadian currency. a—On combined Class A 
and Class B shares. D—Deficit. 
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Another Whirl for the Wage Spiral 


"Guaranteed annual wage increase" seems to have become 


a permanent part of the economy. Companies with a low 


ratio of payrolls to sales occupy a preferred position 


ata on movements of wage rates 
D are relatively scanty for periods 
prior to 1890. But ever since that 
date—and apparently well before that 
—wage rates have moved upward 
with no major interruptions except 
in 1921-22 and 1930-33. This is as 
it should be. Wage earners constitute 
a major segment of the population, 
and without a rising trend of real 
wages they would have been unable 
to share fully in the long term im- 
provement of the nation’s standard 
of living. 
War Influence 


Most of the time the increase in 
wage rates has been at a moderate 
rate, but major wars have always 
speeded up the process. This was 
true of the Civil War and of both 
World Wars. After the first two of 
these conflicts, wages marked time 
for some years, permitting productiv- 
ity gains to catch up, but no such de- 
velopment has been witnessed since 
1945. On the contrary, hourly rates 
have continued upward without in- 
terruption, spurred by round after 
round of wage increases. In May, 
manufacturing wage earners drew an 
average of $1.87 an hour against a 
World War II peak of $1.046. Sim- 
ilar increases have been recorded in 
non-manufacturing industries. 

Whether measured on an hourly 
or a weekly basis, wage advances 
have far outdistanced the accompany- 
ing rise in living costs. Measured 
from the January 1945 peak, manu- 
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facturing workers have experienced 
a gain of some nineteen per cent in 
“real” hourly earnings while the 
standard of living of salaried people, 
farmers, small businessmen, pension- 
ers and those living on interest: or 
rental income has either risen much 
less or has declined sharply. 

Wage increases have also out- 
stripped advances in productivity by 
a wide margin, resulting in a very 
substantial increase in unit labor 
costs, and hence in prices. In man- 
ufacturing, 1954 unit labor costs were 
36 per cent-higher than in 1945 and 
108 per cent above those prevailing 
in 1939. Actually, wage costs have 
risen even more than any of these 
comparisons indicate, since no allow- 
ance can be made in any of them for 
the mounting expense to employers 
for pensions, insurance and other 
fringe benefits which the majority 
of non-wage earners must finance for 
themselves out of earnings after 
taxes. 

Stripped of the various rationaliza- 
tions which have been used to at- 
tempt to justify the repeated rounds 
cf postwar wage increases, workers 
have obtained these because they pos- 
sessed enough economic and political 
power to make their demands stick. 
In the process, they have repeatedly 
touched off wage-price spirals which 
negated much of their own gains, 
and represented serious losses to the 
remainder of the population. 

These spirals were interrupted by 
the recessions in 1949 and 1954, but 





the first interruption was temporary 
and it has now become obvious that 
the second one was also. Ford and 
General Motors employes have ob- 
tained new contracts which will cost 
these companies some 20 cents an 
hour; steel workers have just re- 
ceived a raise of 15 cents an hour; 
leading New York City building 
trades have made a settlement which 
by the end of 1956 will cost 45 cents 
an hour; and in many other indus- 
tries negotiations are certain to lead 
to similar results over coming months. 

Despite stiff competition in a num- 
ber of fields, this trend will inevitably 
bring higher prices. Quotations for 
steel were lifted by an average of 
some $7.35 a ton, or 5.8 per cent, 
as soon as the new. wage agreement 
was signed. Automobile producers 
have not announced price increases 
as yet, but are expected to do so. As 
copper, coal and other basic raw ma- 
terials are saddled with higher pay- 
roll costs, the pressure on all industry 
te raise prices will build up even 
more. 


Automatic Increases 


This will lead to higher living 
costs, which in turn will bring more 
wage increases automatically for 
unions with escalator clauses in their 
contracts, and eventually (when pres- 
ent contracts expire) for those with- 
out them. Wage agreements already 
negotiated have placed us on this 
treadmill with little hope of getting 
off until labor in general finds itself 
priced out of a market for its serv- 
ices, as has happened within recent 
years to coal, textile and some other 
workers. 

In the meantime, some industries 
will have much rougher going than 
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others, the position of each depend- 
ing primarily on the relationship of 
its wage costs to its sales volume. 
There are some very substantial dif- 
ferences in this respect. Wages take 
only a small part of the sales dollar 
for the distilling, sugar, tobacco and 
meat packing groups, and retailers, 
natural gas, petroleum, dairy and elec- 
tric power companies also get off 
relatively iightly. But wage costs are 
heavy in the coal, aircraft manufac- 
turing, railroad, air transport, tele- 
phone, traction, gold mining, office 
equipment and telegraph fields. 


Profit Margins? 


In some cases, modifying influences 
may come into play. A few industries 
may be able to pass on a good part 
of their added wage costs to con- 
sumers; this is likely to be true, for 
instance, of the telephone and electric 
power groups and of some unreg- 
ulated fields as well. Businesses with 
fairly wide profit margins, including 
the paper, chemical, drug, oil and 
cement producers and again the tele- 
phone and electric power companies, 
will not be squeezed so hard by any 
given advance in wage costs as will 
coal, textile and apparel enterprises. 
Profit margins are also narrow in 
the dairy, meat packing, sugar and 
retailing lines, but fortunately wage 
costs are low here. 


Industrial Differences 


Industries using large amounts of 
non-agricultural raw materials, even 
if their own labor costs do not rise 
unduly, may find themselves squeezed 
by sharply higher material costs. In 
some cases, this influence may be 
partly offset by inventory profits. One 
sure loser from any wage-price spiral 
is the railroad industry, whose rates 
have already gone so high as to divert 
business to competing carriers. Well- 
integrated oil enterprises have little 
to worry about, but copper mining 
companies will not obtain too much 
benefit from inflationary trends since 
the red metal is already feeling the 
effects of growing competition from 
aluminum. Machinery and electron- 
ics producers will be hit by higher 
wage costs, but their business vol- 
ume will be stimulated as other 
groups extend mechanization of their 
own operations in an effort to keep 
their payrolls down. 
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Twelve Laggards 
In This Market 


Many stocks haven't kept up with 


for good reasons. But these issues 


the bull market 


appear to have 


lagged more because of negect than anything else 


| ad six years, with the single ex- 
ception of 1953, the trend of stock 
prices has definitely been upward. To 


date, there is no sign of a leveling 
off. 


Exceptions to Rule 


But the stock market, like every- 
thing else, has its exceptions. Some 
individual issues have risen just 
slightly while others have actually 
fallen. Many reasons are back of the 
poor showings. The market is after 
all a barometer of people’s beliefs. 
The “feeling” that a stock is over- 
priced and that the time has come for 
profit taking may depress the price of 
an issue. Similarly a poor quarterly 
showing and a lack of confidence in 
the company’s immediate earning 
power may push prices down. Some- 
times this is but a temporary situation 
that will right itself as investors take 
a second look at the company’s longer 
term prospects. 

Thus no matter how bullish the 
over-all picture is, some stocks will 
always lag behind, frequently for no 
special reason at all. They may 
simply be overlooked as the public 
strives to buy the favorites. Some- 


times, not-so-good quarterly earnings 
which in turn cause a cut in the divi- 
dend influences the buyer to pass over 
the stock. 

~ The twelve stocks listed here all 
suffer from neglect. All are currently 
priced near their 1955 lows, yet they 
have promising prospects and fairly 
good records. Ruberoid has paid 
dividends since 1889, National Bis- 
cuit since 1899. Hazel-Atlas, Kresge, 
Kroger and Liggett & Myers have all 
paid for more than 40 years. Bene- 
ficial dates its record back to 1929, 
Northern Natural Gas and Allis: 
Chalmers to 1936, and Glidden Com- 
pany to 1940. 


Earnings Trends 


The latest earnings of seven are 
better than the similar period of last 
year, four are below and_ one 
(Kresge ) does not report interim 
statements. Even the profits of the 
four—Kroger, Liggett & Myers, Na- 
tional Biscuit and Ruberoid—which 
are off to date from 1954 are expected 
to equal or better last year when the 
final tally is in. And as the table 
shows, the yields of all are liberal by 
today’s standards. 


Laggard Market Performers 


pr tl Current r- Dividends — *Indic. 

Company “High Low Price 1954 1955 Yield 

Me GER, - os sik vin s os ca ci ce ceens 81 70 73 $4.00 $2.00 5.5% 
Bamaiicinl Wimanee ..... ... 06. ccc sccoss 22 20 20 0.96 0.50 5.0 
NN soi ee icy tonmtanacenue 45 39 40 2.00 1.50 5.0 
ee rrr 25 22 23 1.20 0.90 5.2 
I TS ovikiers <ocics vavudneceee 32 29 29 1.80 0.80 5.5 
IE A os é sddeencs ssc ee sexes meen 50 39 40 2.00 1.35 5.0 
ee Pee eee ere 70 62 64 5.00 2.00 ~ 76.2 
McKesson & Robbins ................ 45 40 42 250 225 5.9 
Middle South Utilities................ 36 30 31 1.42%4 1.12% 4.8 
Whatioel TINE ok isis ois 5 eSNG TE 45 40 42 2.00 2.00 48 
Northern Natural Gas................ 47 40 41 1.95 1.00 4.9- 
itis a bie ws nace canceias es 49 38 39 al.75 0.80 4.1. 





*Paid or declared through July 13. ¢Based on regular $4 rate. a—Plus stock. 
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Gas Issue Faces 


Long-Term Growth 


The American Natural Gas system should benefit 
considerably from the completion of the American 


Louisiana Pipe Line. Cost will be $130 million 


ate in 1953, American Louisiana 
Pipe Line Company—then a 
newly formed subsidiary of American 
Natural Gas Company—asked the 
Federal Power Commission to au- 
thorize construction of a $130 million 
pipe line stretching 1,300 miles from 
Louisiana to Michigan. Thereafter, a 
legal hassle developed between Amer- 
ican Natural and one of its suppliers, 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line, which 
claimed that it would be “aggrieved” 
by the proposed line which would cut 
into its markets. But last month, the 
Supreme Court denied Panhandle a 
hearing on its objections to the 
project, thus making the American 
Louisiana line an imminent possi- 
bility. 
The American Louisiana pipe line 
would connect Gulf Coast gas fields 


with the facilities of two American: 


Natural Gas subsidiaries—Michigan 
Consolidated Gas and Michigan Wis- 
consin Pipe Line. Initially, American 
Louisiana would supply 200 million 
cubic feet of gas per day to Michi- 
gan Consolidated and 100 million 
cubic feet to Michigan Wisconsin 
but, with the use of additional com- 
pressors, daily delivery capacity can 
readily be increased to 550 million 
cubic feet of gas. This would be of 
great benefit to American Natural 
Gas since gas demand in the system’s 
market area has greatly exceeded the 
supply for some time. 

American Natural Gas is an out- 
growth of the old American Light & 
Traction Company, one of the earliest 
public utility holding companies. The 
latter company originally owned elec- 
tric, manufactured gas and transpor- 
tation interests but complied with 
SEC divestment orders requiring dis- 
posal of these properties and became 
an integrated natural gas system. In 
1949, American Natural Gas com- 
pleted the Michigan Wisconsin Pipe 
Line and, if the expansion of system 
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earnings which followed completion 
of that project is duplicated by the 
American Louisiana line, benefits to 
American Natural Gas stockholders 
may be considerable. In any event, 
the American Natural Gas manage- 





American Natural Gas 
Distributing Subsidiaries 


Michigan Consolidated Gas distributes 
gas in Detroit, Grand Rapids, Muskegon, 
Ann Arbor and other cities in Michigan, 
conducting the largest gas distribution 
business in the state. 

Milwaukee Gas Light distributes gas 
in Milwaukee and adjacent territory, 
representing the largest gas distribution 
operation in Wisconsin. 


Pipe Line Subsidiaries 


Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line owns 
and operates a pipe line extending from 
the Hugoton Field in Texas to principal 
markets in Michigan and Wisconsin; 
the company sells about 80 per cent of 
its gas to the two above affiliates, the 
rest to non-affiliated distributors. 

American Louisiana Pipe Line plans 
to build the new pipe line discussed in 


the text. 
Other 


Milwaukee Solvay Coke is engaged in 
manufacture and sale of coke, coke-oven 
gas and other by-products of the manu- 
facture of coke and performs standby 
services for Milwaukee Gas Light. 


e 
Oper. Earned 
Revs. Per *Divi 
(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1946.. $51.0 $1.72 $1.20 293,—19% 
1947.. 488 140 1.20 24%—15% 
1948.. 51.0 0.67 s0.065% 22 —15% 
1949... 59.0 1.74 120 33%4—17% 
1950.. 81.1 2.45 1.20 33%—23% 
1951.. 97.6 2.58 165  35%4—27% 
1952.. 102.7 2.34 180 35%—29 
1953.. 1141 3.13 190 42 —31% 
1954.. 121.6 3.52 2.00 50%—3934 
12 months ended March 31: 
1954.. $117.9 $3.31 Fada wre hoe te 
1955.. 123.2 3.61 a$1.55 a571%4—46% 





*Has paid dividends in each year since_1904. 
a—Through July 13. s—Plus stock of Detroit 
Edison and Madison Gas & Electric. 


ment believes that the new line “will 
constitute the long-range solution to 
the gas supply problems of the sys- 
tem.” 

During the 12 months ended last 
March, the combined sendouts of 
natural gas by Michigan Consolidated 
Gas and Milwaukee Gas Light was 
obtained from the affiliated Michigan 
Wisconsin Pipe Line to the extent of 
66 per cent. But nearly 34 per cent 
came from Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line which has sought to reduce its 
deliveries to Michigan Consolidated 
for some time. 


Gas Supply 


American Louisiana’s gas supply 
would be obtained mainly from large 
independent producers in southern 
Louisiana (Superior Oil, Stanolind 
Oil & Gas, British American Oil and 
Kerr-McGee) while some 15 per cent 
will be purchased from Texas Gas 
Transmission under a 20-year con- 
tract. Engineers estimate that under 
existing contracts, gas supplies from 
proven reserves available to Ameri- 
can Louisiana would be sufficient for 
more than 20 years at 112 billion 
cubic feet per year—the presently au- 
thorized capacity of the pipe line. (It 
is estimated that annual purchases of 
343 million cubic feet per day by the 
other system pipe line, Michigan 
Wisconsin, can be maintained for 15 
years or more with declining de- 
liveries thereafter.) 

To finance the new pipe line and 
expand distribution facilities, Ameri- 
can Natural Gas subsidiaries will 
spend up to $190 million for construc- 
tion during the balance of 1955 and 
in 1956. American Louisiana has ar- 
ranged a $97.5 million private bond 
sale while its parent company, Ameri- 
can Natural Gas, is in the process of 
offering 736,856 shares to stock- 
holders on a 1-for-5 basis. 

Allowing for the dilution of ap- 
proximately 20 per cent resulting 
from the equity financing, earnings 
of American Natural Gas this year 
could be moderately below the $3.52 
per share reported in 1954. However, 
when the American Louisiana Pipe 
Line system is in full operation, earn- 
ings should benefit to the extent of 
about $1 per share on the enlarged 
capitalization. A gradual build-up of 
earnings to the $4.50-$4.75 per share 








level by mid-1957 seems a good pos- 
sibility. 

Additional benefits may also accrue 
from rate adjustments which are now 
in the process of being worked out. 
Michigan Consolidated Gas, whose 
earnings fall short of a fair return, 
has applied for a rate boost amount- 
ing to $9.9 million yearly to cover 
higher gas costs and other expenses. 
Current rate proceedings, involving 
smaller amounts, also are in progress 
for Milwaukee Gas Light and Michi- 
gan Wisconsin Pipe Line. 

American ‘Natural Gas is currently 
selling at 53 or 15 times 1954 earn- 


ings to yield 4.2 per cent from the 
recently increased $2.20 annual divi- 
dend rate. The high proportion of 
residential and space heating revenues 
(which account for 80 per cent of the 
total gross of the distribtition sub- 
sidiaries) and the low rate of space 
heating saturation are favorable fac- 
tors in the operating picture. Only 40 
per cent of Michigan Consolidated’s 
residential customers and 206 per 
cent of Milwaukee Gas Light’s resi- 
dential users now have space heating 
service; with the new pipeline, the 
saturation rate promises to expand 
considerably. 


Steady Yield From 


Endicott Johnson 


Return of over five per cent is generous, by present stand- 


ards, considering company's 36-year dividend record—plus 


an indicated significant earnings jump in not distant future 


SD acpeene is the most apt word 
for Endicott Johnson. Through 
thick and thin, this second largest 
shoe manufacturer has built up an 
cutstanding record of stability. And 
stockholders have not missed a divi- 
dend since 1919, There are two other 
factors in the company’s present state 
of affairs that are of special invest- 
ment interest. 

The first is a direct outgrowth of 
Endicott Johnson’s prosperous past— 
an opulent financial condition. At the 
end of the 1954 fiscal year, net work- 
ing capital amounted to over $46 mil- 
lion, equal to $48.87 a common share, 
almost $18 above the current market 
price. 


Pension Plan 


Curiously enough, the other special 
plus factor is the company’s pension 
plan. When a retirement program 
was set up in 1948, Endicott John- 
son agreed to pay $21 million into the 
fund over a ten-year period to cover 
past services of its employes. In each 
of the last seven years about $2.1 
million of pre-tax earnings has been 
used to pay these past charges. With 
only three more payments to go, the 
company faces the pleasant prospect 
of a significant boost to profits which, 
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after taxes, could add about $1.25 per 
share to earnings. Once this drag is 
removed, the possibility of a dividend 
increase will be considerably strength- 
ened. 

Second in size only to International 
Shoe, Endicott Johnson occupies a 
solidly-intrenched and well-integrated 
place in an industry characterized by 
exceptional stability of sales. The vol- 
atile leather prices sometimes cause 
fluctuations in profits, but Endicott 





Endicott Johnson 
Earned 
Sales Per fDivi- 
*Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1943.. $95.8 $2.40 $1.50 29%—2434 
1944.. 95.6 242 1.50  34%—28% 
1945.. 102.1 2.41 a1.50 40%—31 
1946.. 105.9 2.58 al1.50 51%4—31% 
1947.. 142.0 3.27 al1.57% 38 —27% 
1948.. 1486 411 2.10 34 -—29% 
1949.. 131.7 2.48 b2.00 . 3534—29% 
1950.. 133.3 1.36 a1.60 335%—28% 
1951.. 157.3 2.52 160  337%—263% 
1952.. 1429 282 1.60 30%—26 
1953.. 140.1 2.23 1.60 2934—25% 
1954.. 133.3 2.28 160 29%—26 
ora ... €1.20 c33%—28%4 


6 Mos. ended May 28: 


1954.. $66.4 $1.66 
1955.. 62.0 0.98 


*Years ended November 30. {Paid dividends 
every year since 1919. a—After special reserves 
and provisions of $0.19 a share in 1945, $1.67 
in 1946, $1.54 in 1947, and $2.07 in 1950. 
b—After transfer from reserves of $1.36. c— 
Through July 13. 
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smooths out these variations by a 
special reserve fund, deducting from 
earnings in good years and adding to 
them when results are less favorable. 

The company specializes in low 
and medium-priced shoes for men, 
women and children, and also makes 
a large volume of men’s work shoes, 
Most of the 35.2 million pairs of shoes 
and other footwear turned out in fis- 
cal 1954 was distributed through job- 
bers, chain stores, mail order houses 
and over 30,000 independent retail- 
ers. A small portion was sold in the 
more than 500 company-owned retail 
outlets, Rubber-soled canvas and all- 
rubber footwear are other important 
items, and Endicott operates its own 
reclaiming plant. 

Practically all the sole and upper 
leather required in its operations is 
manufactured by Endicott Johnson 
units, as well as such miscellaneous 
supplies as packing boxes and trim- 
mings. Daily output of the four main 
plants at Endicott, Johnson City, 
Binghamton and Oswego—all in New 
York—consists of 155,000 pairs of 
leather shoes, 140,000 pairs of rubber 
heels, 100,000 pairs of rubber soles 
and 25,000 pairs of rubber footwear. 

In common with the rest of the in- 
dustry, Endicott suffered setbacks last 
year. Unit sales declined about two 
per cent and with prices cut to meet 
stiffer competition, dollar volume fell 
4.8 per cent. However, a tight rein 
over costs and the lapse of EPT per- 
mitted a slight increase in profits. 


Fall Prospects 


Results in the first half of 1955 
have exceeded the industry’s highest 
expectations, with output for this 
period placed at 295 million pairs of 
shoes, 12 per cent over the same 1954 
period. Advance orders for fall lines 
are up ten to 40 per cent, and the 
shoe manufacturers estimate full year 
production will hit a new record of 
between 550 million and 565 million 
pairs of footwear. Raw material 
prices have remained generally un- 
changed, and Endicott Johnson is ex- 
pected to show a higher earnings for 
the current fiscal year on the in- 
creased volume. 

Recently selling around 31, this 
good-quality issue offers a_ liberal 
yield of 5.2 per cent on the present 
$1.60 annual dividend, and is suitable 
for income portfolios. 
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Hot Weather Lifts 
Soft Drink Demand 


Indicated record volume for first six months is only 


the start of a big year. Many packaging changes reflect 


strong competition for the still-growing home market 


he soft drink sales curve has 

been rising with the thermometer 
until trade sources have begun to 
predict record business for all 1955. 
Actual figures are not required to 
show that first-half business went 
over the top. Beverage manufacturers 
and dealers will concede that much 
without looking. 

Current speculation has to do with 
what may happen during the second 
half. Granted that vacationers and 
people in general are spending pretty 
freely, much still depends on the 
temperature. A sizzling August and 
a warm September might mean that 
the old volume mark of 1953 would 
be topped by 15 per cent or more. 
Should Nature decide to help cool 
people off herself, then the gain in 
soft drink sales would be limited to 
five to eight per cent. Unseasonably 
cool weather would mean somewhat 
less business but the chances are very 
good that the 1953 record of 1,178 
million cases will be completely 
shattered. The number sold last year 
was not materially less; in terms of 
bottles, 28,240 million were sold in 
1954 compared with 28,268 million in 
the previous year—only a slight dif- 
ference. 

Sales Outlook 


The industry can certainly expect 
that the billion dollar mark will be ex- 
ceeded by bigger margins than in the 
three years past. Higher prices plus 
the trend to larger-size bottles should 
hike volume past $1.2 billion this year 
compared with slightly under $1.1 bil- 
lion in other years since 1952. Again, 
the extent of the climb will depend 
upon the weather. 

Other than the louder and more 
consistent clink of small change 
across soft drink counters and in ma- 
chine dispensers, the big news in the 
beverage industry is the shift to new- 
size bottles. One industry source 
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7———Approximate Highs 


Year *Canada Dry Coca-Cola Pepsi-Cola 
ae 48 11y% 
G7... 18 170 4 
1946.... 20 200 40% 
| Re 165 12 
Woe.... 45 126 18 
1955.... 16 139 23 





*Adjusted for 3-for-1 split in 1946. 











avers that there have been more pack- 
aging changes during the last several 
months than in the previous 20 years. 
What may have started it was a sur- 
vey of 1953 business by the American 
Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 
which showed that the 10-12 ounce 
bottle sizes made by far the largest 
volume gains in that year. An in- 
crease of 11.6 per cent for the “king- 
size” bottles overshadowed a gain of 
only 2.5 per cent for the six-to-nine- 
ounce sizes while the 24-ounce and 
over family size climbed 4.2 per cent. 
Last October, therefore, Coca-Cola 
announced a radical shift to 10, 12 
and 26-ounce sizes (although retain- 
ing the historic six and one-half 
ounce), and company plants through- 
out the country have heen starting 
production on the large sizes. 
Canada Dry, Dr. Pepper, Hires 
and many privately-owned soft drink 
makers have been bringing out new- 
size bottles to keep in line with the 
trend. Canada Dry has a new 10- 
cunce bottle as well as a new eight- 


ounce size brought out last year but 
is marketing each of these in different 
territories. Dr. Pepper has a 10- 
ounce to supplement its regular 614- 
ounce size while Hires is introducing 
a full quart bottle to replace its old 
26-ounce and is marketing a 12-ounce 
in addition to the regular eight. 
These larger sizes are needed for 


_the fast-growing home market where 


television entertainment usually means 
refreshments of various kinds—if 
beer for the grown-ups then soft 
drinks for the children. 


Container Trend 


“Throw-away” bottles and canned 
soft drinks also are gaining. Actually, 
these two are in competition, but for 
consumers who do not care for 
cans although disliking the incon- 
venience of the returnable bottle, the 
throw-away is the thing. During the 
first four months of this year, no- 
deposit glass bottle shipments were 
40 per cent ahead of the year-earlier 
period, returnable beverage bottles up 
29.5 per cent. Soft drinks in cans 
have also been moving well but the 
furore over this type of container 
which was rampant two years ago 
has now died down. The can costs 
more than the bottle, and while 
highly touted for everyday use, it is 
more practicable for shipments to far 
places, although it does occupy less 
space in any refrigerator than do 
bottles. Canada Dry and Nehi have 
both adopted cans, which, states the 
former, “fill a need as a specialty or 
luxury package.” While canned soft 
drinks may represent a larger propor- 
tion of total sales within a few years 
than the two per cent now, their 
growth trend is not likely to be as 
fast as was that of canned beer. The 
effect of these changes in packaging 
plus the introduction of sugar-free 
drinks by some of the larger makers 

Please turn to page 24 


Leading Makers of Soft Drinks 





c——Salee—.  -————Earned Per Share. 
(Millions) c—Annual—, -— 3 Months — *Divi- Recent 
Company 1953 1954 1953 1954 1954 1955 dends Price Yield 
Canada Dry .... a$66.5 a$67.4 a$1.15 a$1.15 $0.45 b$0.59 $0.80 16 5.0% 
Coca-Cola ...... 251.2 243.3 6.60 6.08 0.88 0.96 5.00 140 3.6 
Dr. Pepper ..... 10.6 N.R. 0.95 1.10 0.15 0.13 0.60 13 4.6 
Hires (Chas. E.) a9.9 9.7 0.71 a0.91 bD0.28 bDO.39 0.60 11 5.5 
Nehi Corporation 10.2 11.0 0.95 1.07 0.15 0.17 0.70 14 5.0 
Pepsi-Cola ..... 66.1 N.R. 0.95 1.07 0.10 0.30 0.80 23 3.5 
*Paid in 1954 or indicated annual rate. a—Years ended September 30. b—Six months. D—Deficit. 


N.R.—Not reported. 
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News and. Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 
based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


American Brake Shoe B+ 

Shares are of medium quality. At 
38, yield is 5.3% on $2 annual divi- 
dend. Sales for the first quarter of 
1955 declined 8 per cent from year- 
earlier levels. After increased depre- 
ciation and taxes, net income dropped 
27 per cent. But unfilled orders 
March 31 totaled $23.8 million com- 
pared with $19 million as of Decem- 
ber 31, and sales are expected to 
exceed year-earlier levels for the bal- 
ance of the year with earnings ex- 
pected above the $3.19 reported for 
1954. June 1 the company acquired 
Denison Engineering Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, makers of hydraulic 
presses, pumps and automatic con- 
trols. Railroad equipment currently 
accounts for about 45 per cent of 
total sales. 


American Tel. & Tel. Ay 

Stock, now at 186, is a top quality 
investment issue, yielding a satisfac- 
tory 4.8% from its long-established 
$9 annual dividend. Company con- 
tinues to report gains in revenues and 
net per share despite constant dilution 
occasioned by financing construction 
programs with convertible deben- 
tures. For the twelve months period 
ended May 31, consolidated system 
earnings were equal to $12.39 per 
common share vs. $11.38, on a smaller 
number of shares, in the year-earlier 
period. Company added 1.2 million 
telephones in the first half of 1955, 
compared with 800,000 new installa- 
tions in the like 1954 period. A new 
$650 million debenture issue is sched- 
uled for future offering, but details 
have yet to be worked out. 


Baltimore Gas & Electric A 

Stock, now at 33, is a top quality 
equity with steady growth prospects. 
Yields 4.8% on its indicated 1955 
dividend of $1.60. (Paid $1.40 in 
1954.) Net income was equal to $1.03 
per share for the five months ended 
May 31 as against 93 cents in the 
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like 1954 period (both figures based 
on average shares outstanding). All 
past and pending rate disagreements 
with Pennsylvania Water and Power 
have now been settled, the company 
paying about half the disputed 
charges. It has acquired the trans- 
mission lines and other Maryland 
properties, formerly owned by a Penn 
Water subsidiary, which it had been 
attempting to purchase for a number 
of years. 


Byron Jackson C+ 

Proposed merger terms appear 
equitable, and consolidation would 
put Byron shareholders in stronger 
position; recent price 34. (Pays 40c 
quarterly.) Shareholders vote August 
23 on a plan to consolidate with Borg- 
Warner by exchanging five shares of 
Byron Jackson for four shares of 
Borg-Warner. Byron would operate 
as a division of Borg-Warner. De- 
mand for Byron’s line of oil field 
tools and equipment has improved 
considerably this year, and sales of 
centrifugal pumps are recovering 
from last year’s depressed levels. 
Full-year volume is therefore ex- 
pected to rise over 1954’s $31.9 
million. 


Chance Vought Aircraft C 

Now at 33, stock is one of the more 
speculative and volatile aircraft equi- 
ties. (Paid 80c in 1954; 80c so far in 
1955.) Company had a rather poor 
first quarter with net per share of 
only 68 cents, but indications are that 
second period earnings will show sub- 
stantial improvement. No 1954 in- 
terim comparisons are available be- 
cause the company then was operated 
as a division of United Aircraft. On 
a partly pro-forma basis, last year’s 
earnings were given as $6.15 per 
share. Order backlog is reported to 
have been little changed since last 
March 31, when it stood at $193 mil- 
lion, but a reduced production sched- 
ule for Navy Cutlass fighters will 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 
policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


hold 1955 profits well below the 1954 
level and no real recovery in sales 
volume seems likely before 1957. 


Citizens Utilities * 
Stock (16) constitutes a growth 
situation but is not suitable for con- 
servative income portfolios. (Paid 
48c plus 3% stock in 1954; 24c so far 
in 1955.) Company supplies elec- 
tricity, water, gas and telephone serv- 
ice to 200 relatively small and widely 
separated communities in Arizona, 
Colorado, Maine, Idaho, Vermont 
and Washington. Since its 1937 
reorganization, revenues have shown 
a continuous growth trend; profits, 
held down in prewar years by higher 
costs and taxes, have gained each year 
since 1945. Net per share for the 12 
months ended March 31, set a new 
peak at $1.07 vs. 99 cents in the prior 
period, and gains are continuing. . 





*Over-the-counter issues not rated. 


Consolidated Coppermines C+ 

Stock, now at 17, remains a mar- 
ginal situation despite an improved 
outlook. (Paid 95c in 1954; 50c so 
far in 1955.) With the shut-down in 
1949 of company’s unprofitable un- 
derground mining operations and 
subsequent development of its open- 
pit properties, earnings have mark- 
edly improved. In the twelve months 
ended last March 31, net per share 
was reported as 84 cents vs. 38 cents 
in the like 1954 period. It was re- 
cently revealed that about 11 million 
tons of low-grade one has been added 
to reserves. Company has acquired 
84 per cent of the outstanding com- 
mon of Rockbestos Products Corpo- 
ration, a 25-year-old Connecticut 
manufacturer of heat resistant elec- 
tric wire and cable.. The exchange 
basis was 33 shares of Consolidated 
for each 10 of Rockbestos. 


Fluor Corporation 9 
Wide earnings fluctuations result 
from cyclical nature of operations; 
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recent price 20. (Pays $1.20 an- 
nually.) Although billings for the fis- 
cal year ending October 31 are esti- 
mated at $100 million, up from $93 
million in 1953-54, earnings are ex- 
pected to fall below the $1.96 per 
share of the previous year. Highly 
competitive conditions, particularly in 
manufactured products, are the chief 
source for the company’s pessimism 
about profits. Net income for the six 
months ended April 30 receded to 
$1.25 a share, from $1.71 in the same 
year-earlier period, despite a 14 per 
cent gain in revenues. Among impor- 
tant contracts received recently are a 
$9.5 million job on a new generating 
unit for California Electric Power, 
and construction of a gasoline plant 
for Texas Natural Gasoline. 


—-- 


*Over-the-counter issues not rated. 


General Tire & Rubber B 

Growth prospects are promising, 
but at 62 stock returns only 3.2% on 
the current $2 annual dividend. Sales 
in the first half of the 1954-55 fiscal 
year soared 40 per cent over the year- 
earlier level to a new peak. Earnings 
tose to $2.87 a share, from $2.45 in 
the first six months of 1953-54. 
Except the Canadian unit, General’s 
foreign subsidiaries and the television 
and radio division are not included in 
the consolidated statement, but the 
company reports sizable volume gains 
in these sectors also. With tire de- 
mand at record levels, operations 
should continue at capacity in the 
second half, and both sales and earn- 
ings are expected to exceed 1953-54 
results by a wide margin. 


Kroger B+ 

Shares of this leading mid-western 
grocery chain are of good quality. 
At 40 yields 5% on $2 annual divi- 
dend (including 20c extra.) Increased 
unit volume offset lower average sell- 
ing prices and sales for the 24 weeks 
ended June 18 reached a new peak. 
Earnings, however, dropped to $1.65 
per common share compared with 
$2.18 a year ago, due principally to 
coffee inventory losses. Earnings of 
the two coffee roasting plants declined 
$806,000 after taxes or 22 cents per 
common share. Coffee accounts for 
about six per cent of over-all sales 
volume. About $35-$40 million of 
this volume is in sales of “Kroger’s” 
own coffee. 
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Lehman Corporation * 

Stock now at 46 represents one of 
the most successfully managed closed- 
end investment trusts. (Paid $2.25 in 
1954 ; $2.02 in 1953.) Net asset value 
at June 30 reached a new high of 
$48.47 per share compared with 
$38.14 a year earlier. Common stocks 
constituted 91 per cent of net asset 
value at the end of June, with U. S. 
Governments and cash accounting for 
the remainder. Net ordinary income 
amounted to $1.10 per share com- 
pared with $1.02 a year earlier. Net 
realized profit from the sales of se- 
curities rose to $7 million from $5 
million, and the net unrealized appre- 
ciation of portfolio investments was 
$127.8 million at June 30, 1955. Since 
1940, net asset performance has been 
better than general stock market 
action as expressed by Moody’s 
90-stock index. 





*Investment trusts not rated. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby C+ 

Shares are speculative and at 18 
are hardly on the bargain counter. 
(Pays 15c quarterly.) Despite lower 
selling prices for several products, 
sales for the fiscal year ended May 31 
rose 4 per cent to a new peak ($223 
million) reflecting record unit vol- 
ume of both canned and frozen foods. 
Profit margins widened and net in- 
creased 26 per cent compared with 
the fiscal year ended February 27, 
1954. After payment of dividends on 
preferred stock issued during fiscal 
1954-55, earnings rose to $1.31 per 
share compared with $1.15 for the 
1954 fiscal year. The management 
faces a proxy fight at the annual 
meeting August 17. 


New York Central C+ 

Shares of this second-largest east- 
ern trunk line system are speculative. 
Recent price 48. (Pays 50c quar- 
terly.) Earnings for the first half of 
1955 rose sharply to $4.11 per share 
compared with a deficit of $1.04 per 
share for the comparable 1954 period, 
due principally to lower operating 
expenses, and to a lesser extent a 4 
per cent increase in revenues. Oper- 
ating expenses were reduced from the 
first half of 1954 by almost $23 mil- 
lion, of which $10.6 million occurred 
in maintenance of equipment, $8.4 
million in maintenance of way and 
$3.4 million in transportation expense. 


Quaker Oais A 

Shares of this defensive issue are 
of investment grade. At 31, yield is 
4.5% on $140 annual dividend. 
Earnings for the fiscal year ended 
June 30 probably approximated $2.50 
per common share compared with 
$2.38 a year earlier, reflecting record 
sales, operating economies due to 
greater mechanization and lower ma- 
terial costs. On May 31 stockholders 
approved the acquisition of Flako 
Products Corporation, producer of 
prepared baking mixes, for 75,000 
shares of Quaker Oats common 
stock. Cereals currently account for 
approximately 29 per cent of total 
sales, feeds 21 per cent, pet foods 8 


per cent, flour and ready mixes 16 


per cent, and grains, furfural and 
other miscellaneous products 26 per 
cent. 


Truax-Traer Coal C+ 

Stock (20) represents one of the 
better situated bituminous producers 
but is speculative because of dustry 
uncertainties. (Paid $1.20 in 1954; 
80c so far in 1955.) Increasing de- 
mand for high-grade metallurgical 
coals, particularly from utilities, plus 
company’s lower-than-average costs, 
indicate somewhat higher earnings 
over the intermediate term. Net for 
the fiscal year ended April 30 came 
to only $1.71 per share vs. $1.95 the 
prior year, but sales and output 
turned up in the final quarter. Com- 
pany spent about $3 million for mod- 
ernization during the year. 


U. S. Industries C+ 

Although speculative, stock ap- 
pears to be in an improving position. 
At 15 yields 5.4%. (Indicated annual 
rate 80c.) The Clearing Machine 
Corporation division (acquired in 
October 1954) booked $15 million of 
orders for hydraulic and mechanical 
presses in June, which is equal to 
about half of total annual volume in 
recent years. Earnings are estimated 
at $1.70 per common share for this 
year, almost double the 92 cents re- 
ported in 1954. Formerly the fifth 
largest freight car builder, products 
now include oil well equipment, 
lathes, aircraft parts, automobile ac- 
cessories and hydraulic presses, as 
well as defense products. Railroad 
equipment is believed now to account 
for less than 30 per cent of sales. 
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Good Earnings Gain 
For Air Reduction 


Company appears headed for material improvement 


in earnings for this year. Increased diversification 


is a favorable factor in the longer-term picture 


ir Reduction Company, founded 
A in 1906, is aptly named, for one 
of its principal functions is the “re- 
duction” of air to its component parts 
which have special value. The ordinary 
air which we breathe is first com- 
pressed, then purified, cooled and 
separated with the components being 
tapped off and compressed in suitable 
containers. 

The manufacture and sale of indus- 
trial gases (oxygen, acetylene, nitro- 
gen etc.) along with the rare gases 
(argon, neon, helium, xenon, and 
krypton) plus a wide range of oxy- 
acetylene cutting and welding equip- 
ment comprised about 55 per cent of 
total 1954 sales. Oxygen is used for 
joining and severing metals as well 
as in steel production. Argon finds 
use in electric arc-welding and fluo- 
rescent lights. Nitrogen serves in 
metal processing and food preserva- 
tion. And exotically named xenon 
and krypton have applications in 
television and electronic tubes. 


Other Products 


The second most important product 
group—which accounted for 16% 
per cent of last year’s sales—includes 
calcium carbide and acetylene for 
chemical use as well as other chemi- 
cals. Then comes the production and 
sale of carbon dioxide in various 
forms including solid ‘“Dry-Ice” 
(widely used as a refrigerant in the 
food industry) and liquid carbon di- 
oxide which serves as a refrigerant 
for low-temperature testing of air- 
craft and guided missile components. 
The fourth ranking group in terms of 
dollar sales consists of anesthetic and 
therapeutic gases and dispensing 
equipment. 

It was away back in 1895 that a 
French chemist discovered that acety- 
lene gas combines with oxygen - to 
produce an extremely hot flame. But 
the oxyacetylene process — though 
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destined to become highly important 
in our metals-based economy—re- 
mained a laboratory curiosity until 
well after the turn of the century be- 
cause low-cost acetylene and _ high- 
purity oxygen were not available in 
commercial quantities. 

Air Reduction has been a major 
factor in filling this void. However, 
industrial gases gradually changed 
from a relatively high-margin opera- 
tion to one of large-volume and lower 
margins. Moreover, demand has been 
cyclical and competition from such 





Air Reduction 


Net Earned 


Sales Per *Divi- 


(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1939.. $27.6 $1.98 $1.50 68%—45% 
1940.. 364 2.38 1.75  583%%—36%4 


1941.. 53.6 2.62 2.00 45 —345% 
1942.. 73.0 2.37 2.00 4134—29% 
1943.. 94.1 241 2.00 487%—38% 
1944.. 979 215 2.00 43 —37% 


1945.. 80.7 3.04 2.00 56 —39% 


1946.. 71.2 1.66 1.75 5934—33 

1947.. 85.5 2.08 1.00 38%—25% 
1948.. 949 2.36 1.00 277%—18%4 
1949.. 89.5 2.26 1.00 233%4—18% 
1950.. 981 3.15 100 28%—20% 
1951.. 1181 269 140 31%—245¢ 
1952.. 1246 2.25 1.40 2954—24 

1953.. 131.4 2.06 140 293%%—22% 


1954.. 123.3 186 140 33 —22% 
Three months ended March 31: 
1954.. $29.4 $0.48 

1955.. 39.9 


0.68 a$0.70 a3734—275% 





*Has paid dividends in each year since 1917. 
a—Through July 13 





1954 Sales Composition 


Industrial gases, rare gases, oxy- 
acetylene equipment, and electric 


arc-welding equipment ........ 55% 
Calcium carbide, acetylene and its 

derivatives, other chemicals...... 16144% 
Carbon dioxide in liquid, gaseous, 

and eolid forte.ce css ii U6 12% 
Medical gases, oxygen therapy equip- 

a eR RD BT gels EP 812% 
International business .......... 8% 





companies as Union Carbide (largest 
factor in the field), National Cylinder 
Gas and the smaller Air Products 
Company has been keen. 

Fortunately, the company has made 
good progress toward diversifying its 
output and industrial gases and re- 
lated products which a decade or so 
ago represented 75 per cent of sales 
now account for little more than 50 
per cent. Manufacturing and distri- 
bution operations have been improved 
and research (which is carried on by 
some 500 scientists and engineers) 
has been stepped up. 

One of the bright spots in the Air 
Reduction picture is acetylene—the 
gas which once had limited use for 
lighting purposes but is now a prom- 
ising raw material for the manufac- 
ture of countless chemical products. 
Acetylene derivatives include syn- 
thetic rubbers such as_ neoprene, 
vinyl resins which form the base of 
many plastic materials, and the wool- 
like synthetic fibers, Acrilan, Orlon, 
and Dynel. 

The reduction of lime by coke in 
an electric furnace produces a hard 
grey-black substance, calcium carbide. 
By crushing the carbide and adding 
it to water, acetylene gas is generated. 
The National Carbide division of 
Airco operates a new calcium carbide 
and acetylene generating plant at 
Calvert City, Ky. which began pro- 
duction early in 1953, augmenting 
other facilities. Capacity of the plant 
was doubled in 1954 and the com- 
pany’s annual report for last year 
states : “The capacity of the plant, be- 
lieved to be the largest in the world, 
is in excess of 300,000 tons of calcium 
carbide per year.” Thus, the company 
is well equipped to serve such cus- 
tomers as B. F. Goodrich, General 
Aniline & Film, and du Pont, located 
in the same general area. 


Recent Acquisition 


Meanwhile, Airco has further ex- 
panded its chemical horizons through 
the acquisition of Colton Chemical 
Company in 1954. Colton is a leader 
in the field of synthetic resins derived 
from vinyl acetate monomer and also 
produces urea-formaldehyde resins. 
Vinyl acetate monomer is made from 
acetylene and thus it is no coincidence 
that Airco is building a $3 million 
plant at Calvert City to produce the 

Please turn to page 25 
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Federal Road Building 
To Aid Equipment Makers 


Congress has not yet decided the scope of the highway 
program, or how to finance it, but a substantial gain 


over recent levels of activity appears almost certain 


M”: than four months have 
passed since President Eisen- 
hower submitted a plan for a vastly 
expanded highway program to Con- 
gress, but no definite action has been 
taken on it as yet. The Senate has 
passed a bill authorizing a consider- 
ably watered-down version of the pro- 
gram recommended by the Clay Com- 
mittee, but in the House a companion 
measure is still bogged down in com- 
mittee. Even the Senate bill contains 
no provisions for financing the larger 
outlays, and it is hinted that the 
President may veto any bill which 
does not provide for raising money 
as well as for spending it. 


Eisenhower's Plan 


The President’s proposal called for 
creation of a Government - owned 
highway corporation with authority 
to issue bonds, which would not be 
guaranteed by the Federal Govern- 
ment and would thus not come within 
the legal debt limit. The Democrats 
consider this method of financing un- 
sound, and would prefer to pay for 
the program by increasing the excise 
taxes on gasoline, diesel oil and tires 
and tubes for trucks and buses. The 
oil and airline industries and opera- 
tors of trucks and buses bitterly op- 
pose this idea, and in the end a com- 
promise is likely to result. 

But there is little question that 
some sort of highway program will 
emerge from Congress, probably dur- 
ing the current session; new roads 
are needed too badly to permit further 
delay. It is too much to expect that 
any such sum as the $101 billion 
called for in the Clay Committee re- 
port will be authorized at this time, 
but that actually makes little differ- 
ence since in any case appropriations 
would have to be voted by each suc- 
ceeding Congress. The important 
thing is to get the program started. 

Even if authorized immediately, it 
could not lead to any really significant 
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increase in actual construction work 
before 1957. But in the meantime, 
the archaic condition of our roads is 
bringing a sharp advance in the scope 
of State and local highway building. 
Expenditures for this purpose have 
set new peaks in each of the past 
seven years; they amounted to $3.75 
billion in 1954, against less than $1.8 
billion in 1948, and are expected to 
hit $4.2 billion this year. 

This uptrend has required more in- 
tensive pse of road building equip- 
ment owned by building contractors, 
but has had only a moderate effect 
on new purchases of such equipment. 
Highway contractors believe they 
could handle double last year’s vol- 
ume with machinery they already 
own, but any such stepped-up rate of 
activity would obviously involve con- 
siderably larger replacement pur- 
chases. And adoption of a Federal 
highway program’ on anything like 
the scale contemplated in the Clay 
Committee report would require them 
to add to their equipment. 

Last year, member companies of 
the Construction Industry Manufac- 
turers Association operated at only 
one-third to two-thirds of capacity, 
so there is no doubt that they could 
easily fill added demand for their 
products from contractors. The fact 
field were able to earn reasonably 


that most of the larger units in the 
adequate profits even at the low 1954 
rate of activity indicates that any ap- 
preciable gain in output would bring 
sizable increases in earning power. 
And it appears that these increases 
would last for years to come. 

However, it is necessary to recog- 
nize that generalizations are danger- 
ous in this field. Many of the most 
important suppliers of highway con- 
struction equipment derive the bulk 
of their income from other lines. 
Allis - Chalmers, Clark Equipment, 
General Motors and_ International 
Harvester, for example, can hardly 
be regarded as basically dependent on 
the production of road building ma- 
chinery. 

Furthermore, a number of other 
factors in this field turn out items 
which are used widely in all types of 
construction, not merely in building 
highways. Jaeger Machine and Koeh- 
ring Company are believed to have the 
heaviest stake in road building equip- 
ment, with other activities more im- 
portant for Bucyrus-Erie, Caterpillar 
Tractor, Chicago Pneumatic Tool, 
Gar Wood, Ingersoll-Rand and Thew 
Shovel, and much more important for 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton, Blaw-Knox 
and Westinghouse Air Brake. 

Of the enterprises with a real stake 
in the future development of the high- 
way program, Caterpillar Tractor and 
Ingersoll-Rand offer the best invest- 
ment quality, with Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool and Thew Shovel also de- 
serving mention. Westinghouse Air 
Brake has considerably increased its 
stake in road building through acqui- 
sition in 1952 of Le Roi Company 
and in 1953 of the earth-moving 
equipment business of R. G. LeTour- 
neau. The other shares in this field 
involve substantial risks. 


The Road-Building Machinery Manufacturers 


—Sales—‘ -———Earned Per Share, Ind. 
(Millions) -—Annual—, 7—3 months—, Divi- Recent : 
Company 1953 1954 1953 1954 1954 1955 dends Price Yield 
Baldwin-Lima .. $276.3 $155.2 $1.54 $0.95 $0.28 $0:21 $060 13 46% 
Blaw-Knox ..... 120.1 101.1 2.86 2.63 0.75 0.09 1.20 26 4.6 
Bucyrus-Erie ... 78.6 66.0 3.23 2.92 1.12 0.65 y: fa wee, 
Caterpillar Tract. 433.9 401.0 2.42 2.91 0.68 0.82 1.60 54 3.0 
Chic. Pneu. Tool. 51.7 438 5.08 4.78 1.48 1.11 2.50 45 5.6 
Clark Equipment 1128 91.1 4.55 5.02 1.09 1.53 3.00 74 4.1 
Gardner-Denver . 32.9 31.2 3.92 4.09 088 0.92 2.00 44 4.5 
Gar Wood Ind... a50.4 a30.5 a0.23 aD0.85 D0.27 D0.27 aks 8 : 
Ingersoll-Rand .. 162.1 130.3 3.56 3.80 0.99 1.02 2.50 56 3.6 
Jaeger Machine . 613.4 b12.5  b1.91 0b2.03 e1.31 e0.87 23 « | a 
Koehring Co. ... 26.2 ¢25.2 3.43 2.25 0.37 0.43 2.20 30 7.3 
Thew Shovel .... 39.5 22.9 3.57 1.72 0.11 0.61 e...ae,. 38 
West. Air Brake. 145.1 121.5 2.43 1.88 0.22 0.37 1.20 28 4.3 





a—Years ended October 31. 
months. 


b—Years ended June 30. c—Years ended November 
D—Deficit. Note: Figures are adjusted for stock splits. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 
investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 
tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 


this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


- « » LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Dixon-Yates 


‘| HE BIG ISSUE in the 
Senate’s current investigation of the 
Dixon-Yates power contract was 
brought to light, possibly inadver- 
tenly, inan NBC-TV program “Meet 
the Press.” Ordinarily the question 
might simply be whether the City of 
Memphis can generate its own power 
in more dependable manner and at 
lower cost than the service can be 
supplied by a tax-paying utility. How- 
ever, in this dispute economics are 
secondary to politics. Senator Estes 
Kefauver revealed that distinction 
when he commented that the contro- 
versy would have a “much greater 
effect” in the 1956 election campaign 
than it did in 1954. 

If, as some Senatorial critics con- 
tend, the project is another “Teapot 
Dome” or a conspiracy “nurtured in 
duplicity,” the quicker it is shuffled 
on to the courts the better. If, as is 
indicated, the breast-beating is noth- 
ing more than a search for a political 
issue the case should be presented 
honestly for what it is; namely, a test 
of public ownership versus investor 
ownership. Voters are entitled to a 
full scale debate of the subject; they 
pay the power bills whether facilities 
are privately owned or publicly 
owned. Investors certainly should 
know for their stake in the utility in- 
dustry is measured in the billions. 
The record of the industry in supply- 


ing superior service at low cost is 
brilliant. 


Federal Reserve Policy 


‘T HE DELICATE TASK of 
exercising some degree of control 
over the monetary supply to keep the 
flow of money payments in balance 
with the flow of goods and services 
is the responsibility of the nation’s 
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Federal Reserve System. How well 
it has succeeded is of course de- 
batable, although its record generally 
has been approved by monetary au- 
thorities. As to the need of some 
control there is, however, little ques- 
tion. The alternative is instability if 
not pandemonium. This point has 
been brought out effectively in the 
latest Federal Reserve System publi- 
cation, Money: Master or Servant, 
now available at the regional Banks. 
An excerpt follows: 

“A refusal to let. money do its 
rightful job can mean a harness of 
direct wage and price controls and 
material allocations. A lack of mone- 
tary management might put us back 
in the days of the Money Panic of 
1907. A failure to use restrictive 
monetary measures helped to destroy 
the value and usefulness of money in 
Germany, China and other countries.” 


Growth Pattern 


‘THE NEw ISSUE market 
which has readily absorbed the se- 
curity offerings of a large number of 
smaller electric power companies dur- 
ing the postwar era appears at this 
time to have a healthy appetite also 
for the securities of the independent 
telephone companies. (A recent Kid- 
der, Peabody & Company offering of 
United Telephone Company of Penn- 
sylvania preferred stock provides a 
case in point.) There are 5,000 inde- 
pendent telephone companies operat- 
ing throughout the nation, ranging 
in size from small units to the robust 
General Telephone Company. 

The pattern of progress is clear 
and merger possibilities are also pres- 
ent. In this field, economic history 
appears to be repeating itself. With 
growth, capital from the large invest- 
ment markets is becoming available 
for further growth. 





Reaching for the Top 


W HoLEsALE PRICE in- 
dexes of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics showed on July 5 the widest 
spread between farm and factory 
product prices since the end of World 
War II. Based on 1947-49 = 100, 
the farm price index had declined to 
89.8 while that of non-farm products 
had gained to 115.7 points, a spread 
of 24.9 points. The reasons for this 
diverse movement are of course gen- 
erally clear to investors. They sug- 
gest among other things that our farm 
price support program has seriously 
impaired American farm exports; in 
the case of factory products the up- 
surge mirrors the effect of rising 
wages. To investors the report is im- 
portant because it dramatizes the in- 
balance between farm and non-farm 
indexes, and also suggests that rising 
wages may be forcing prices of fac- 
tory products closer to an untenable 
position. The cost of labor is of 
course an important price peg factor. 

Thus far, pay boosts have been met 
without too much difficulty by pass- 
ing the costs on to consumers. How- 
ever, the continuous process of reach- 
ing for the top, both of pay and of 
selling prices, may put the squeeze on 
buyers more quickly than now seems 
indicated. Not all elements or seg- 
ments of the population are sharing 


in pay increases. Nor is the assumed § 


ability of the steel and auto industries 
to pass on added costs through price 
advances an assurance that textile, 
railroad and other industries, for in- 
stance, could adapt so convenient a 
method of meeting higher expenses. 
Thus, selectivity appears to be sound 
policy for Labor in pressing for pay 
increases in different industries as it 
is for investors in making new com- 
mitments. Not all companies can 
handle the added cost. 
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Cigar Companies Doing Better 


Rate of tax-paid withdrawals is up and continued 


earnings improvement is likely. But share prices 


have also been rising and dividend yields are low 


n the tobacco business, two long- 

term trends stand out. One is the 
growth in cigarette popularity, of 
which everyone knows. The other is 
the decline in the use of other forms 
of tobacco, including cigars. 

One of the little-recognized factors 
against cigars is their bulk plus the 
fact that they have to be protected 

‘ Bagainst breakage. It has been far 
easier for the average smoker to 
pocket a package of cigarettes for 
convenient use at almost any time. 
Cigars as a rule can be carried only 
in an upper coat pocket, and for per- 
fect safety against breakage they must 
be placed inside a cigar case. An- 
other factor affecting cigar use in this 
jactive high-speed era is the length of 
time required for consumption—15 
minutes or more for most kinds— 
while at certain times and places they 
are less convenient (than cigarettes) 
to handle while smoking. 


ables as rising consumer disposable 
income, cigarette shortages in war- 
time, and to a small unmeasured ex- 
tent, adverse health reports on ciga- 
¢ prette smoking. But none of these 
follows any definite long-term trend 
and thus cigar consumption has 
_ fBvaried widely. The peak, which was 
about eight billion units, was reached 
as far back as 1920, while the low of 
f ebout half this total occurred in 1933. 
In 1953 an intermediate high of 6.06 
is @illion cigars was totaled by tax- 
,. paid withdrawals (including Puerto 
e Rico) ; this happened to be the big- 
dq Fggest figure since 1942. Last year, 
Withdrawals were off slightly (as 
were withdrawals of cigarettes) but 
the trend has been reversed this year. 
On the basis of tax-paid withdrawals 
or the first four months it appears 
likely that the 1953 figure will be 
reached or exceeded. 

Good general business and high 
Personal income are two of the rea- 
sons behind the current improvement 
in sales and earnings. The three larg- 
est cigar manufacturers (excluding 
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Favoring cigar use are such vari-— 





American Tobacco which does by far 
the largest part of its volume in ciga- 
rettes) showed a seven per cent in- 
crease in first quarter sales over the 
same 1954 period. Although Bayuk 
Cigars acquired I. Lewis Cigar Man- 
ufacturing Company in February, its 
sales gain was outpaced by both Con- 
solidated Cigar and General Cigar, 
which apparently are headed for a 
good earnings year. DWG Cigar 
(which acquired A. Sensenbrenner 
Sons early in January) does not pub- 
lish quarterly sales figures, but earn- 
iugs improvement so far has been 
only slight. 

Laggard for many years in mer- 
chandising practices, the cigar indus- 
try has recently made some progress 
in new sales techniques, improved 
production methods and packaging 
and in adding new channels of distri- 
bution. For example, more and more 
companies are putting out special 
“wraps” for Father’s Day and the 
Christmas holiday. Due attention is 
also paid to “It’s a Boy” and “It’s a 
Girl” events. Within the production 


plants, old hand-rolling methods have 
given way to automatic, cost-cutting 
machinery, and companies lacking the 
capital to modernize have been forced 
to sell out. Literally thousands of 
mergers have taken place within the 
industry during the last 50 years, and 
the number of brands marketed has 
been radically reduced. 

Some of today’s leading brands are 
Bayuk’s Phillies and Webster in vari- 
ous sizes and at various prices, Con- 
solidated’s Dutch Masters, El Pro- 
ducto, La Palina and Harvester, 
DWG’s R. G. Dun, El Verso, San 
Felice, Dubonnet and others, Gen- 
eral’s White Owl, Van Dyck, Robert 
Burns and Wm. Penn, Waitt & 
Bond’s Blackstone, Yankee, etc. In 
acquiring I, Lewis Cigar, Bayuk took 
over the John Ruskin, Flor de Melba, 
Melba Midgets and Seidenberg; the 
principal brand of A. Sensenbrenner 
Sons (purchased by DWG) is the 
Santa Fe. 


Dividends Decline 


During the last several years, divi- 
dends paid by the leading cigar mak- 
ers have generally declined, a trend 
which continued into last year. Con- 
solidated in 1954 reduced the $2.00 
disbursed in the nine previous years 
to $1.20 (plus five per cent in stock), 
while General paid out $1.00 against 
$1.20 in 1953, $1.00 in 1949-52, and 
$1.50 in 1947-48. 

Although longer term earnings 
prospects for most of the companies 
in this field remain unimpressive, 
share prices have advanced along 
with the rest of the market and yields 
have correspondingly declined. With 
earnings of more than $5.00 per share 
expected for Consolidated Cigar, this 
company may restore its $2.00 divi- 
dend rate, which would bring the re- 
turn to nearly six per cent at current 
prices, but the cigar shares in general 
are not particularly attractive other- 
wise. 


The Listed Cigar Manufacturers 


7—Sales—, -———_Earned Per Share———, 
(Millions) -— Annual — -~ 3 Months — *Divi- Recent 

Company 1953 1954 1953 1954 1954 1955 dends Price Yield 
Bayuk Cigars .... $35.2 $34.5 $1.02 $1.03 $0.14 $0.18 $0.60 17 3.5% 
Consolidated Cigar 54.6 57.8 478 4.35 0.77 0.97 ji Ge. Rees 
DWG Cigar ...... 15.1 148 1.40 1.53 0.26 0.27 0.80 15 5.3 
General Cigar .... 35.9 34.0 243 232 0.17 0.28 1. ®° 33 
Waitt & Bond.... 41 3.8 D0.02 D003 D0.05 D0.04 None 4 





*Indicated annual rate. D—Deficit. 
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More Leisure Time 


Creates New Business ” 


Participation in sports, travel, and hobbies is on the 


increase as the public finds the time—and the money— 


to enjoy many new activities. Beneficiaries are numerous 


horter working hours, plus longer 

week-ends, and vacations with 
pay are giving Americans more lei- 
sure time than ever before. And since 
Americans play almost as hard as 
they work, more time on their hands 
has given considerable impetus to 
such familiar pastimes as hunting and 
fishing, while boating, travel, and 
gardening have been mushrooming. 


Recreation Increasing 


This is of more than passing sig- 
nificance to business for it is esti- 
mated that around 15 per cent of to- 
tal consumer expenditures is chan- 
neled into leisure time activities. 
Thus, well over a half-million out- 
board motors will be sold this year; 
power tools sold to home craftsmen 
have soared into a business of more 
than $200 million a year; and home 
gardeners are spending almost as 


much on this avocation as the public 
pays for movie-going—the biggest of 
the admission entertainments. 

The caption “President Lands 18- 
Inch Salmon” recently headlined a 
newspaper account of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive’s exploits with rod and reel. 
The President has plenty of company 
in his quest for the finned family as 
fishing is the country’s most popular 
outdoor sport on which some 30 mil- 
lion Americans lavish an estimated 
billion dollars a year. Some 18% 
million fishermen bought licenses last 
year, topping by several million the 
number of hunting licenses issued. 

Unfortunately, the statistics on some 
leisure time businesses are rather 
hazy. Most small-boat makers, for 
example, are privately-owned. In ad- 
dition, the manufacture of sports 
equipment may represent only a part 
of the total activities and profits of 


a company and thus cannot be easily 
separated from other lines. Lionel 
Corporation, as an illustration, is the 
largest U.S. maker of model electric 


trains but also produces fishing 
tackle and cameras. 
Wilson Athletic Goods, a big 


maker of sports equipment, is a sub- 
sidiary of Wilson & Company—third 
largest domestic meat packer. Hart- 
Carter makes marine gasoline engines 
but its more important activity is in 
the farm equipment field. And Amer- 
ican Machine & Foundry, which has 
devoted considerable money and ef- 
fort to development of an automatic 
pin-spotter for bowling is a leading 
producer of machinery for tobacco 
products. 


Other Sports Leaders 


On the other hand, Outboard Mar- 
ine & Manufacturing—the leading 
maker of outboard motors—concen- 
trates on its specialized (and highly § 
profitable) field. Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender has long been a major fac- 
tor in the manufacture of bowling 
alleys and bowling supplies. Shake- 
speare Company, maker of quality 
fishing tackle, trades inactively over- 
the-counter along with MacGregor 
Sport Products, a big name in sports- 
wear, swimsuits, and athletic goods. 

Please turn to page 31 


16 Beneficiaries of Increased Leisure Time 


-———_Sales——_.  -————-—Earned Per Share————, 
(Millions) -—Annual—, -——3 Months—, 
FISHING 1953 1954 1953 1954 1954 1955 
Tinned Corperetion ....../.6c.s0%. 28% a$28.2 a$32.9 a$2.17 a$2.60 D$0.25 
Shakespeare Company ............. 1582 23 "3.1l G35 since 
HUNTING 
Remington Arms. .............:0.. 75.7 68.9 0.78 0.98 ret sa 
a Pare eer 33.6 29.4 1.74 1.02 $0.13 0.18 
BOATING 
nn CTs Pe EET OT N.R. N.R- 20.54 20.34 Bas) bird 
Outboard Marine & Mfg. .......... c60.8 ¢c73.4 1.41 ¢2.55 el1.51 1.78 
SWIMMING 
Oy Py ee eer h32.7 h34.5 h2.09 h2.44 
MacGregor Sport Prod. ............ N.R. N.R.  i2.69 2.66 
BOWLING 
Amer. Machine & Fdry. ........... 132.9 117.1 2.41 1.62 0.43 0.34 
Brunswick-Balke-Coll. ............. 31.8 33.4 0.32 1.21 D1.38 D0.85 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
ae & Gee. 00s POU AR ASS 29.8 40.7 2.68 3.52 oi ine 
OE ere ery 604.9 599.5 2.36 3.99 0.70 0.84 
POWER TOOLS 
ee Se ener c35.6 ¢35.1 c6.49 c6.66 e3.21 ~~ e3.71 
Rockwell Manufacturing ........... 83.3 76.5 3.01 3.04 35% wa 
MISCELLANEOUS 
eee GRSGRD oki dicdscasel ysis i26.7. 127.1 i1.30 1.47 0.38 0.59 
Wilson & Company ............... 1674.8 1680.5 10.98 i1.03 ree 





*Paid or declared to date. a—Years ended February 28; fiscal year changed. 
f—Years ended July 31. 


months ended March 31. 
holders vote September 1 on 2-for-1 split. 
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s—Plus stock. D—Deficit. 


b—-Over-the-counter bid price. 


arin Book Dividends, Recent 
(000) Value 1954 *1955 Price Yield 
720 $14.05 $1.25 $0.55 18 6.9% 
392 20.43 1.50 0.75 b28 5.4 
7,493 19.72 0.55 0.20 13 4.2 
739 21.39 1.00 0.50 13 7.7 
300 10.05 0.40 0.20 6 6.7 
2,138 10.89 0.83 0.50 40 2.5 
520 16.91 s0.80 0.40 »b22 3.6 
171 33.46 1.00 0.75 »b21 48 
2,617 16.75 s1.00 0.50 29 3.4 
473 42.52 s0.12%4 24 oe 
469 34.44 1:00 0.50 39 2.6 
18,272 25.69 2.00 s1.70 80 | 
430 46.85 2.00 j1.00 71 2.8 
1,882 23.61 2.00 1.00 »b33 6.1 
541 20.34 1.00 s0.50 23 4.3 
2,159 29.81 None... 12 - 


c—Years ended September 30. e—Six 


g—Years ended November 30. h—Years ended August 31. i—Years ended October 31, j—Share 


N.R.—Not reported. 
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Irregularity of past week still leaves returns on common 


stocks uncomfortably low. Dividends must be raised very 


sharply later in the year to justify existing quotations 


Following the sharp upsurge in a few popular 
issues July 6, the market has turned mildly irregu- 
lar. Yields on industrial issues have advanced from 
barely more than 3.5 per cent to a little over 3.6 
per cent. But the latter level is still uncomfortably 
low, both in relation to average returns on equities 
in the past and to current yields from competing 
investment media. More savings banks are paying 
three per cent on deposits; highest grade corporate 
bonds provide slightly more than that; tax-exempt 
municipals now return 2.6 per cent, the highest 
level witnessed in over eighteen months. 


Anyone with taxable income of $6,000 or more 
($12,000 on a joint return) can actually obtain 
more income after taxes from municipals than from 
industrial common stocks at today’s average yield 
levels. This is not as significant as it sounds for 
several reasons. Those who invest primarily for 
income would hardly be satisfied with a 2.6 per 
cent return even after taxes when, by careful selec- 
tion, they are able to obtain more than that from 
sound common shares, and only equities can offer 
long term profits. Nevertheless, the relative yield 
situation does detract from the appeal of stocks. 


It is obvious that today’s quotations are dis- 
counting expected increases in dividends well in 
advance. Every week brings some instances of 
higher rates of payment, but these are not suffi- 
ciently large or numerous to justify recent price 
advances. The really substantial dividend hikes 
will in most cases come at the year-end, and will 
not be declared much before November—four 
months from now. Even the most optimistic esti- 
mate of year-end increases could not support a 
continued price rise at the recent pace. 


Thus, we must conclude either that the market 
is going to place itself in a highly vulnerable posi- 
tion over coming months, or that it must slow down 
for a while and permit dividends to catch up. The 
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latter development would not be any calamity; over 
most past years the market has moved by fits and 
starts. When it has departed from this pattern to 
show an almost uninterrupted uptrend, trouble has 
invariably followed. 


Standard & Poor’s expects full-year dividends 
on its industrial stock index to equal about $17.50, 
against a current rate of slightly over $16. Even 
at present prices, this would not restore yields to 
a four per cent basis, in itself none too attractive 
a level. On the other hand, if an average return 
of 34% per cent is considered safe—as it may be 
in the light of present moderate relationships of 
prices to earnings—dividends of $17.50 would per- 
mit a further rise of prices to 500 from the present 
442.6. 


Relying on the latter calculation may or may 
not prove profitable, but there is no possible ques- 
tion that it is risky. Even though the present low 
level of yields is not representative, being pulled 
down by a handful of growth issues and speculative 
favorites, a general correction in the market would 
not be confined solely to shares of this type. Thus, 
even those whose funds are concentrated—as they 
should be—in sound stocks yielding four or five 
per cent should be concerned with general market 
trends. 


Possible increases in the discount rate, mar- 
gin requirements or the “prime” business loan 
rate have now lost any surprise element they may 
have had a few weeks ago, and the market might 
ignore them. Excellent business and earnings 
prospects and the probability of income tax reduc- 
tions next year could sustain a further price rise 
over coming months, but those who attempt to take 
maximum advantage of such an eventuality should 
recognize that they are merely gambling on hopes 
rather than investing on the basis of realities. 

Written July 14, 1955; Allan F. Hussey 
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Silver Act Repeal? 


After selling for two years at 8514 cents per Troy 
ounce, silver prices in recent months have firmed 
up, with the current quotation at 9014 cents (New 
York). The current price—about in line with the 
9014-cent price which the Treasury is compelled to 
pay for newly-mined silver—reflects expanding use 
of the metal in industry and smaller foreign ship- 
ments. Stronger industrial demand has given rise 
to renewed efforts in Congress to repeal the Silver 
Purchase Act which in effect is a subsidy to the 
mining industry; the bulk of U. S. silver production 
is obtained as a by-product of copper, lead, zinc, 
and gold mining. Repeal of silver purchase legisla- 
tion might eventually affect such leading producers 
as Sunshine Mining, Anaconda, Kennecott, and 
Phelps Dodge, but it remains to be seen whether 
the move will gain wide support. 


Importance of Quantity 

So far, the $7.35 a ton increase of steel has had 
virtually no adverse effect on the industry. Con- 
sumers have been so interested in obtaining steel 
that little attention has been given to price. De- 
mand is bigger than production, thus consumers 
feared a strike more than a price increase. Conserv- 
ative estimates are than 600,000 tons of steel were 
lost in the brief strike that did occur. Once produc- 
tion nears demand, consumers may give more at- 
tention to price. Right now the steel mills are avidly 
watching consumers for any slight change in buy- 


ing habits. Such development may give a clue to 
1955 earnings. : 


Good Gains for Tires 


The rubber industry estimates that some 105 mil- 
lion tires of all kinds will be shipped this year, a 
rise of 11 per cent over total 1954 sales, even al- 
lowing for declining demand toward the end of the 
year. In view of actual performance through the 
month of May, the forecast seems conservative. 
Nearly 46.9 million automotive casings were shipped 
during the first five months, 25 per cent over the 
same 1954 period. Including shipments of tractor 
and implement tires, the five-month total rises to 
48.7 million vs. 39.0 million for about the same 
percentage gain. 

Biggest increase by far is in shipments of original 
equipment to the automobile makers. These climbed 
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to a record 19.2 million in the first five months, up 
46 per cent from the same 1954 period. With re- 
placement tires at 21.3 million vs. 19.0 million, a 
much smaller relative gain, total passenger tire 
shipments were up 26 per cent. There’s a bright 
spot in the white sidewall tire situation—thanks to 
record demand, these and other premium types are 
in low supply on dealers’ shelves. More than 50 
per cent of the new cars now coming off the assem- 
bly lines are equipped with the premium-priced 
tires, a good profit item for both manufacturer and 
dealer. 


Higher Auto Prices 


Price increases of between five and seven per 
cent on 1956 model automobiles are expected to 
follow the recent labor wage settlements which, in- 
cluding fringe benefits, marked a rise of around ten 
per cent. Wage costs of automotive suppliers are 
expected to increase by a similar amount and in 
addition, steel prices have been raised an average 
$7.35 per ton. Although part of these added costs 
will be absorbed by technological improvements in 
plant operation and in greater volume which lowers 
the amount of fixed costs per car, the consensus is 
that some price rise is unavoidable. Because of the 
importance of fixed costs which are amortized over 
the production run of a car model, the amount of 
the increase would depend considerably on what 
the automobile industry thinks it should produce 
in 1956. Since prices can be raised or lowered at 
any time, the initial hikes would not be wholly in- 
dicative of price scales throughout the year. As 
regards 1955 models, dealer prices are being shaded 
to clear heavy stocks. 


Wholesale Volume Up 


Merchant wholesalers recorded May gains of two 
per cent over April and 13 per cent over the same 
1954 month. The accelerated pace lifted total vol- 
ume for the first five months eight per cent over 
the same 1954 pericd; inventories, unchanged from 
the end of April, were two per cent over the May 31 
1954 level. Increased five-month sales were reported 
in all trades except specialty line groceries. Com- 
pared with a month earlier, sales of coal were up 12 
per cent, construction materials 10 per cent, beer 10 
per cent, electrical equipment nine per cent. Sales of 
iron and steel scrap were off six per cent; clothing, 
furnishings and footwear the same amount. 
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Plastic Price Cuts 


Price cuts of from nine to 18 per cent in vinyl 
plastic resins announced by the Bakelite division of 
Union Carbide are expected to be followed by other 
major producers including B. F. Goodrich and the 
Naugatuck Chemical division of United States Rub- 
ber. The reduction reflects increased foreign com- 
petition (imported resins now account for some 10 
per cent of the vinyl market) as well as materially 
expanded domestic capacity. Productive capacity 
last year is estimated at about a third larger than 
actual sales of vinyls, which represent the largest 
single group in the plastics family and are the base 
materials for film and sheeting used in rainwear, 
floor coverings, draperies, garden hose, shower cur- 
tains, etc. 

The lower price schedule will enable domestic 
producers to compete with imports and also will 
help expand the vinyl resin market which has 
grown from 2.5 million pounds a year 20 years 
ago to 410 million pounds in 1954, 


More Exports 

Shipments of commercial goods to foreign coun- 
tries rose to $1.2 billion in May, $30 million above 
the preceding month and $40 million more than in 
May 1954 (Commerce Department figures). This 
brings total commercial exports for the first five 
months of this year to $5.75 billion, 11 per cent 
above the January-May period of last year. Al- 
though the high level of exports is not a major 
factor in the current business boom, the favorable 
foreign trade picture nevertheless is an important 
trade prop, particularly in the case of industries 
with large foreign markets. 


Corporate Briefs 

Western Union Telegraph has sold $38.5 million 
of 25-year 41 per cent debentures to institutional 
investors; proceeds are being used to retire out- 
standing high-coupon bonds. A new stock offering 
(1,041,393 shares) will be on the basis of one new 
share for each five held of record July 22. 

Bridgeport Brass has purchased National Cored 
Forgings Company, specialty metal parts concern 
of Norwalk, Conn. 

Harrisburg Steel has acquired Precision Cast- 
ings Company, world’s largest independent pro- 
ducer of non-ferrous die castings. 

Chrysler Corporation plans the purchase (for $3- 
$3.5 million) of Universal Products Company, 
maker of drive shaft assemblies. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and Pennsylvania 
Railroad plan joint purchase of Toledo, Peoria & 
Western R.R. for $12.1 million. 

Bristol-Myers reports ownership of ten per cent 
of Allied Laboratories outstanding common, ac- 
quired over a period of several years. 

Prosperity Company plans 3-for-1 common stock 
split. 


Latest Market Statistics 


July 13 Year 
*Price-Earnings Ratios 1955 Ago 
50 Industrials ........ 12.92 11.39 
A ree 8.63 8.37 
Fe I i ihe ecesinn 15.55 14.59 
*Average Yields 
50 Industrials ........ 3.63% 4.75% 
ME choca eka ven 4.59 5.62 
Se ie knasiadax 4.52 4.77 
Oe Ce. Si hie esnans 3.73 4.79 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation; see also page 32. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Soul. 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 
U.S: Gov't 236s; WI S7 oe sc baice 96 2.80% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 95 3.11 104 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 108 3.41 Not 
*Beneficial Ind. Loan 2%s, 1961.... 97 3.05 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

[9nd 2c ssnrabukeeiokantusenes's 97 3.28 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............. 8: 3:33 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 89 3.22 103 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 94 3.17 102% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 93 3.12 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969.... 106 3.92 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%s, 1970.. 100 3.25 103% 
West Penn Electric 344s, 1974..... 102 3.36 104.4 


*Now Beneficial Finance Co. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 140 500% Not 


Associated Dry Goods 54%4% cum... 110 4.77 110 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum...... ig ate a 60 4.17 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 108 4.17 106 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum.conv. 32 4.38 (1960) 
Reading 4% lst par $50 non-cum.... 43 4.65 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 103 4.85 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


-- Dividends ~ Recent 
1954 1955 Price Yield 


Dal TIRION 6 so bis ik snkdc ced ce $1.00 $0.75 57 18% 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... 200 100 4 4.4 
a | a teary pee 2.75 150 82 3.7 
Standard Oil of California..... *300 150 9 32 
Union Carbide & Carbon....... 2.50 100 98 2.6 
United. Ass James. osc os sccics TS 050° ..87 32 
Westinghouse Electric......... 250 100 69 3.6 





*Also paid stock. Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


-~ Dividends — Recent 
1954 1955 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $6.75 186 48% 
Borden Company ............. *280 120 64 44 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.90 060 16 5.6 
Consolidated Edison .......... 240 120 49 4.9 
Hazel-Atlas Glass ............ 120 090 23 5.2 
International Harvester ....... 2.00 150 39 5.1 
gees BN? fs iacdidtodncnadian 3.00 150 51 59 
Louisville & Nashville......... 5.00 2.50 86 58 
MacAndrews & Forbes........ 300 250 Si 539 
May Department Stores........ 180 135 40 4.5 
WE EE Gh vkcdckdcesend’ 1D 135 3 51 
Norfolk & Western............ 3.50 150 58 6.0 
Pacific Gas & Electric ......... 220 165 SZ 42 
Poste Ldgleee ois 6 66. 0b-e eeu 200 150 41 49 
Philip Motris, IRC... 6.6ccsecee 300 223 9 75 
ee eee 240 1.20 43 5.6 
Socony Mobil Oil ............. 225 180 61: 37 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 1.70 53 74.5 
Standard TRGMGS. 0.00 6iceccess 2.15 100 39 55 
Seer TE ss 065 0 ie ss 23% 130 Sl 747 
Walgreen Company ........... 160 080 30 53 
West Penn Electric........... 115 0.62% 26 75.0 


*Also paid stock. Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


7 Dividends — Recent 
1954 1955 Price Yield 


Aled Beene ac is 6 ck ca esek $3.00 $2.25 59 5.1% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 5.75 3.75 151 §45 
Brooklyn Union Gas.......... 160 135 34 5.2 
Cth Ce sac hc cesiandes 250 100 42 6.0 
Container Corporation ........ 250 2.25 76 74.0 
Flintkote Company ........... 3.00 120 42 75.7 
General Motors .............. 5.00 2.00 125 4.0 
Glidden Company ............ 200 150 40 5.0 
Kennecott Copper ............ 600 2.50 118 5.1 
Olin Mathieson Chemical...... *200 100 62 3.2 
Simmons Company ........... 250 120 46 5.4 
~ MEETS ETE EER EEA TELL, 260 130 59 44 
UD. Stems ces netucscesedars 150 100 54 43.7 
Worthington Corporation ...... 250 150 53 47 





*Also paid stock. +Based on current quarterly rate. §Based on 
$6.75 indicated annual payment, 
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Washington Newsletter 





Federal Reserve Board hints that new credit restric- 


tions may be necessary—Automation favored for 


industry in Washington—Excise taxes on tires? 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — When 
they make speeches or testify before 
Congressional committees, top Ad- 
mistration officials tend to -put less 
stress on the business boom. They 
even suggest now and then that peo- 
ple may be borrowing too much 
money to buy houses, autos and other 
things. They hint that there should 
be more restraint, while taking care 
to express this notion in an abstract 
way. The natural interpretation of 
such advice, which was called “moral 
suasion” back in the ’twenties, is that 
the authorities themselves won’t try 
to force things. 

Restraint, if it comes at all, would 
come from the Federal Reserve 
Board. The Reserve authorities, how- 
ever, are hardly free to simply step 
in and tighten credit. They must be 
concerned lest such a tactic work too 
well. And, of course, the Reserve 
Board must consider the Treasury, 
which must do a lot of refunding this 
year. 

Board members are hot saying 
what they’ll do, while the staff specu- 
late along the same lines as the news- 
paper reading public. They suggest 
such things as higher discount rates 
and increased margin requirements. 
But there would be great care about 
this. As discount rates were raised, 
reserves might be increased suffi- 
ciently to make it unnecessary for the 
banks to borrow. 


Treasury financing is considered 
clever, consisting mostly of short 
term paper and a small amount of 
bonds of such long term as to keep 
the average maturity from shortening 
too much. The market for the long 
term bonds was carefully canvassed 
beforehand ; sensibly, the Treasury is 
giving savings banks what they want. 


There have been suggestions in 
Washington that the use of machines 
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to run machines — “automation” — 
will make it easier for companies to 
provide steady work. That, appar- 
ently, was a factor behind the drive of 
the United Auto Workers for a 
guaranteed annual wage. The two 
together, on the other hand, may 
cause unemployment, particularly 
for the young first seeking jobs. 

In most manufacture, the number 
of men on the job is varied with out- 
put; workers are hired or fired as 
volume rises or drops. In automatic 
factories, it’s different. A trained staff 
is always needed. As the busy season 
opens, more merchandise can be pro- 
duced without taking on additional 
men. So people are given what 
amounts to salaried jobs instead of 
seasonal work. 

The Commerce Department re- 
cently pointed out that that’s what 
has happened at the big chemical 
plants. The work force scarcely 
changes in the course of a year. Each 
year the labor turn-over is reduced. 


Export-Import Bank officials 
predict that there will be greater use 
of long term credit to finance export 
shipments. American shippers are 
forced to sell on long term, since both 
European and Japanese companies 
are doing so. Industrial equipment is 
sold to domestic buyers on long term 
as a matter of course. 

There are never enough roads 
and those that have been built are 
nearly always too narrow. The rate 
at which autos are being sold seems 
to be creating additional traffic jams. 
It’s taken for granted in Congress 
that the business of trying to catch up 
can’t be financed from general taxes 
—much as the auto and related in- 
dustries wish it. 

The Eisenhower plan, in effect, 
proposed the familiar sale of revenue 
bonds, based on tolls. Congressmen 
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consider it their duty to keep appro- 
priations under their own control. It’s 
fairly likely that a Republican Con- 
gress, like the Democratic one, would 
have turned down such a program. 

The Democratic bill proposes an- 
other familiar alternative. Excises on 
tires, particularly the big ones used 
on trucks, and on gas and tubes 
would be raised. The collections 
would be earmarked to pay for road- 
ways. Since no building program is 
ever sufficient, it’s uncomfortable to 
imagine how high retail prices for 
these things might go. 


If the conference with Russia is 
sucessful, it’s supposed there will be 
a sudden demand that less be spent 
on arms and that taxes be cut. Con- 
gressmen are not now talking that 
way. But some of them say that 
they’d expect letters from home if 
what looked like a firm settlement 
were reached. Sentiment changes fast. 


The bill to cancel the franchise 
of Capital Transit, which serves 
Washington, D.C., is intended seri- 
ously. Nobody has a kind word for 
the management and particularly for 
Louis Wolfson, who holds the con- 
trolling interest. The franchise can 
be cancelled on one year’s notice on 
a showing of cause. 

The company would be obligated 
to take up the street car tracks—a 
job, which would drain its assets. 
There have been suggestions of a 
deal under which this obligation 
would be waived in return for sale of 
its equipment at a low price. Most 
likely, no such thing will happen. But 
it’s far from assured that the com- 
pany will be allowed to stay in busi- 
ness under the present management. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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‘New-Business Brevities 





Chemicals... 

Painting needn’t be the hazardous 
task it used to be for some persons 
now that there is a paint that won’t 
run or drip like the ordinary kind— 
this non-drip product is called Jelled 
Magic, requires no stirring before use 
and hasn’t a so-called “painty” odor; 
it’s the newest development of Amer- 
ican-Marietta Company. . . . Bridge- 
port Brass Company, which finds a 
way to put almost anything into a 
handy aerosol container, now is mar- 
keting a spray-type insect repellent 
for personal use directly on one’s skin 
or on clothing—called Ban-X, it’s 
said to be odorless, greaseless and 
harmless ; good for protection against 
mosquitoes, gnats, flies, ticks and 
what-have-you. . . . The easy-to-use 
aerosol container has also been adapt- 
ed for packaging a new automobile 
polish called Super Liquid Glaze 
which is being sold through Oldsmo- 
bile dealers—spray it on an entire car 
in five minutes, wipe it off in ten with 
no hard rubbing needed, says the 
manufacturer, Liquid Glaze, Inc... . 
For builders, a new coating material 
called Epoxyn Crete-Free saves time 
in clean-up work by preventing con- 
crete from adhering to mixers and 
other handling equipment to which it 
has been applied—the product of Co- 
Polymer Chemicals, Inc., it’s suitable 
too for use on wood or metal forme 
in place of oiling. 


Books, Booklets ... 

The business executive to whom a 
basic knowledge of trademarks would 
be an asset will find a helpful aide in 
a 130-page book. Trademark Man- 
agement, recently published by the 
U. S. Trademark Association—a non- 
technical guide priced at $5, it dis- 
cusses registration, trademark usage, 
policing, internal administration and 
international problems. . . . Dedicated 
to the peacetime development of 
atomic energy will be a new maga- 
zine, Atomic Age, currently planned 
for a November debut by Macaulay 
Publications—to be published month- 
ly under a controlled circulation plan, 
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the magazine will cover nuclear de- 
sign, development and products. ... 
Also new on the businessman’s book- 
shelf is a readable, practical book by 
an experienced sales training director 
on how to make company sales meet- 
ing more effective—the author, Ed- 
ward J. Hegarty of Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation; the publisher, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company; the 
price, $4. ...A best seller for Sears, 
Roebuck & Company and a valued 
chairside shopping market for many 
individuals, the company’s periodic 
mail order catalog is now out in a 
Fall 1955 edition—prices in the 
1,446-page book are about the same 
as those in the Spring catalog which 
it replaces. 


Gadgets... 

Window glazing is simplified for 
the home owner by a three-in-one kit 
called the Windo-Fix which is manu- 
factured by the Goodell Company— 
each kit contains putty in a tube 
(enough for 150 running inches of 
glazing, we are told), a putty knife 
and a packet of glazier’s points... . 
The hot weather season and a prod- 
uct called No Stinky go well hand-in- 
hand—a deodorant intended to be 
placed inside a garbage can, it has an 
effective life of over three months, 
according to Dioptron Company... . 
Lebelor Lorentzen, Inc., is promoting 
a new line of venetian blinds which 
can be used for the effective blackout 
of a room—dquite naturally trade- 
named the Blackout Blind, the new 
venetian comes in standard colors. ... 
Toe start a fire in a fireplace or bar- 
becue, there’s a new accessory on the 
market by Luger Products which 
squirts kerosene on the logs—made 
of brass, it comes in several sizes... . 
To keep track of personal and house- 
hold expenditures, there’s a coat 
wallet-size memo pad called the 
Spendminder with a code systemn that 
permits jotting down in abbreviated 
fashion item by item payments— 
available as a premium item, the 
Spendminder also comes in handy 
around income tax time when a rec- 


ord of deductable expenditures is 
necessary. 


Rubber... 

Metallic yarn, which currently is in 
vogue for eye-catching dresses and 
attractive upholstery and drapery fab- 
ric, one day may also be used in pro- 
duction of automobile and truck tires 
—Reynolds Metals Company, the 
holder of a patent on an aluminum 
fiber considered suitable for tire- 
making, finds that the metallic threads 
help to dissipate heat generated dur- 
ing driving and which tends to weak- 
en ordinary auto tire materials... . 
To take some of the shock out of 
marine docking operations, General 
Tire & Rubber Company has come 
up with a fendering device claimed to 
be 250 per cent more efficient that 
those presently in use—this cushion- 
ing unit is named the General Raykin 
Fender Bumper. . . . To make the 
1955 Ford and Mercury convertibles 
weatherproof even during the rainiest 
of days, Ford Motor Company is 
using a water-tight curved zipper in 
order to seal the rear windows, nor- 
mally a trouble spot—neat in appear- 
ance, the pressure-sealing zipper was 
originated by B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, then adapted by Ford engineers 
for this specific need. . . . United 
States Rubber Company and Dow 
Corning Corporation have put their 
engineering heads together to produce 
an experimental tire made of silicone 
rubber and glass fibers—the net re- 
sult is a product capable of use with- 
in a temperature range from 90 de- 
grees below zero to 500 degrees above, 
a factor of importance for super-sonic 
aircraft and other specialized tire 
uses. 


Technology ... 

Cerametalix, a ceramic-base brake 
lining developed for the high temper- 
ature conditions under which today’s 
fast-flight airplanes must operate, is 
being made available for automobile 
and industrial clutches—manufac- 
tured by the Marshall-Eclipse division 
of Bendix Aviation Corporation, the 
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ceramic lining is said to outlast by 
five times top quality organic-base 
lining material. . . . De Beers Con- 
solidated Mines has evolved a less 
expensive method of mining diamonds 
which also may permit operations at 
greater depths as well as yield a bonus 
to employes by way of better work- 
ing conditions—referred to as “block 
caving,” the system in brief involves 
digging a cone-shaped hole under the 
volcanic rock deposits in which dia- 
monds are found, permitting a cave- 
in to occur, then clearing out the 
pieces which have passed through the 
cone. A promise of smaller, 
longer-lived electrical equipment orig- 
inates with announcement of a new 
insulating enamel for copper wire by 
Westinghouse Research Laboratories 
—this, because the new wire (simply 
known as 1267) is lighter yet can 
withstand far higher temperatures 
than that which it is intended to re- 
place. 


Random Notes... 

A’ midget-size portable phonograph 
powered by four ordinary flashlight 
batteries, which will be sufficient for 
the playing of some 3,000 records, 
and utilizing pea-size geranium tran- 
sistors instead of bulky vacuum tubes, 
will be marketed by Philco Corpora- 
tion this fall—intended to retail for 
about $60, the phonograph will play 
only 45-rpm recordings. . Every- 
thing from beautiful dancing girls to 
a modern locomotive will be on hand 
to dramatize the use of diesel and 
gas turbine engines for industrial 
power purposes at the General 
Motors Powerama which will open on 
Chicago’s lakeshore late next month 
—the exhibit will run from August 
31 to September 25 on the site of the 
1933 Century of Progress. ... Valu- 
able free information source for the 
home craftsman is the 1955 edition of 
United States Plywood Corporation’s 
Weldwood Catalog—listed are 105 
products sold by the company, their 
prices and sizes, plus data on installa- 
tion of the various materials. . . . Re- 
quests from professional photog- 
raphers for a camera finished in 
black, intended to make it less con- 
spicuous for the shooting of candids, 
have resulted in the announcement by 
Nikon Incorporated of a new Nikon 
S-2 finished in satin black—available 
with either an {2 or an f1.4 50mm. 
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New Issue 


The First Boston Corporation 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


White, Weld & Co. 





Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


This announcement ts not an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of an 
offer to buy securities. 


July 13, 1955 


160,000 Shares 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation 


Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
(Par Value $100 per Share) 


Price $100 per share 


plus accrued dividends from June 1, 1955 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from such of the undersigned 
(who are among the underwriters named in the prospectus) as may 
legally offer these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Lazard Fréres & Co. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 

Union Securities Corporation 
Dean Witter & Co. 











Nikkor lens, the camera is designed 
to withstand rough handling and to 
operate well under rigorous climatic 
conditions. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this 
department and. enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemp- 
tion 
Amount Date 
American Tobacco Co.—3%s, de- 
Demtwre 19TT 2. ccccevccscesds $1,318,000 Aug. 1 


Australia (Commonwealth of)— 
bn of Brisbane bonds, 5s, 
kb ceceengenehde ween Entire Aug. 1 
BOER ae $2,500,000 July 25 
Kings County Lighting—lst mort- 
gage 3%s, 1975.........2.-00- 41,000 Aug. 1 
Phillips Petroleum Co. — 3.70% 
conv. debenture 1983.......... 30,000,000 Aug. 5 
Standard Factors a 
ated debenture 4%s, 1960...... Entire Aug. 1 
ee Ray Drug Re ‘ 


ebedeccewensceavesccccces 50,000 Aug. 
Western Union Telegraph Co.— 
5% bonds, 1950 & series A 
debenture 1980 ...........+... 
Wisconsin o-. Power — Ist 
mortgage 3%. SRR,” 
Wisconsin blic ee 1st 
mortgage she. WGaedexss are 


Entire Sep. 1 
35,000 Aug. 1 
100,000 Aug. 1 





NATIONAL AIRLINES 





Dividend No. 14 


The Board of Directors of National 
Airlines, Incorporated, have this day 
increased the regular cash quarterly 
dividend to twenty-five cents (25c) 
per share on all outstanding common 
stock payable on July 21, 1955, to 
stockholders of record July 11, 1955. 


R.P. Foreman, Secretary 
Miami, Florida, June 30,1955 


ON THE WAY—another NATIONAL 
first: airborne radar for NATIONAL’s 
entire fleet—bringing you the 
smoothes! air travel of all! 


NATIONAL 


AIRLINE OF THE STARS 

















WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
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Business Background 





Swift is progress in electronics: One hails silicon device as 


new that another maker has already placed on the market 





ITTLE FELLOW —A hack- 
neyed statement too often ac- 
cepted as iron-clad truth is the asser- 
tion that, in this day of Big Business, 
there is no room for the little fellow 
or small company. Most investors 
recognize the absurdity of the claim 
and for a recent example tending to 
disprove it may turn to a coincidence 
early this month. Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, about the last word in 
scientific research and costly equip- 
ment, announced the development of 
a pea-sized silicon power rectifier 
which will soon be put in production 
by Bell System’s manufacturing giant, 
Western Electric Company. On the 
same day, Epwarp P. SCHINMAN 
who 15 vears ago was a practising 


By Frank H. McConnell 





engineer, happened to be demonstrat- 
ing some new equipment, including 
a silicon power rectifier that is al- 
ready in use. “We put it on the 
market in January,” he remarked. 
Current production is 1,000 a week 
against 200 a week in June and, said 
Schinman, the company will step up 
the rate to 10,000 a week if the pres- 
ent uptrend continues. 


Silicon’s Value—Schinman, who 
financed the early days of his busi- 
ness, Bogue Electric Manufacturing 
Company, by teaching high school 
science on the side, referred to the 
silicon gadget as a cost and space 
saver. In it a hair-sized silicon wire 
replaces a series of parallel plates 





Babson Selects Best Buys 
In Fourteen Industries 


Lists ‘‘Bargain’’ Stocks 
With Most Promising Long-Term Prospects 


Evidence that profit opportunities still 
exist after 12 years of bull market gains 
is contained in a bulletin just released 
by Babson’s Reports. Investors inter- 
ested in higher income or capital gain 
— find this information extremely valu- 
able. 


49 “Buys” Recommended 


This latest bulletin lists the- following 
selections: 15 STOCKS FOR INCOME, 
10 STOCKS FOR GROWTH, 13 
STOCKS FOR CAPITAL GAIN, 7 
LOW - PRICED SPECULATIONS, 4 
SPECIAL RECOMMENDATIONS. 

These “Bargains” are stocks of com- 
panies that face favorable developments 
similar to those which today’s over- 
priced leaders have already discounted. 
Their present yields, in many cases, are 
higher than those of stocks now enjoy- 


ing popular favor. Only lack of informa- 
tion by uninformed investors is keeping 
their prices down. A sudden shift in 
public sentiment could start a sharp up- 
ward trend. 


50 “Switches” Also Advised 


As it is also important to know which 
stocks are selling too high and should be 
sold, this “Bargain Report” also includes 
a list of 50 stocks which Babson clients 
have been told to Switch. 


Yours for Only $1.00 


For only $1.00—to cover cost of prep- 
aration and mailing—you get this chance 
to check your judgment against the ad- 
vice of Babson’s over 100 trained invest- 
ment personnel. Mail coupon below To- 
day for your “Bargain Bulletin.” 





BABSON’S REPORTS, INC., 


City & State 
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made of scarce silenium or germa- 
nium. Alternating current passes into 
the small converter where it is turned 
into direct current; and compared 
with a noticeable time-lag in the pres- 
ent silenium method the warm-up 
period is reduced to almost instanta- 
neous response. The miniature mech- 
anism is useful in the application, 
for instance, of electronic controls 
to airplane operation and rocket guid- 
ance. Unlike silenium and germa- 
nium, silicon is abundant in nature. 
But the cost of refining is high; the 
tiny filament in the Bogue rectifier 
requires a premium quality costing 
about $400 a pound. Mr. Schinman 
is working on a process, however, 
which he predicts will bring the cost 
closer to $5 a pound in the not too 
distant future. 


His Company—Bogue Electric, 
established in 1892, was dormant in 
1940 when Schinman bought it for 
$500. Last year its sales topped $25 
million. A scientist by profession, 
Schinman leans heavily on research 
and has concentrated the enterprise 
on the development and manufacture 
of basic electric and electronic equip- 
ment. A privately-owned company 
until last month, Bogue made its bow 
in the investment market when an 
underwriting group headed by Blair 
& Company offered $2 million of its 
5 per cent convertible debentures and 
200,000 shares of common. 


Hunt Foods—Hunt Foods, Inc., 
a national packer ranking first in 
sales of tomato sauce, second in cling 
peaches and third in tomato catsup, 
now can pack its own products and 
have some excess capacity to supply 
container needs of other companies. 
Recent acquisition of metal and glass 
facilities has provided this essential 
supply, and ability to sell part of its 
production to others will tend, in the 
opinion of Epwarp M. MitTTELMAN, 
financial vice president, to even out 
Hunt’s earnings. Mr. Mittelman, 
recently in New York to arrange 
credit lines for handling seasonal 
canning requirements, said the house- 
wife will pay more for canned peaches 
than last year, but less this year for 
canned cherries and pears. The lat- 
ter are in good supply, but the peach- 
bearing belt was hit by a severe 
freeze last Spring. 
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Chemistry 








develops 
a tough 
new 


plastic 


‘ 


OE RR CR A ET. 
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spirit aan iaaeeii 
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Newly introduced Super 
Dylan* polyethylene is one of 
the most versatile molding 
materials of our time. From 
it will come kitchenware that 
can be boiled; could even be 
steam sterilized . . . strong, 
lightweight pipe and fittings 
...detergent-resistant washing 
machine agitators . . . battery 
cases that defy cold as well as 
heat... toys to cope with 
boys ... and a host of other 
products. 


* Koppers Trademark 


ve, 
KOPPERS 
WwW 


SO Ok a a Spy 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA ° Also producers of tar products, 
pressure-treated wood, metal products, and dyestuffs * Designers and builders of coke ovens, steel mills, chemical plants. 
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RICHFIELD 
Adtvidend notice 


The Board of Directors, at a meeting held July 11, 1955, 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share 
on stock of this Corporation for the third quarter of the 
calendar year 1955, payable September 15, 1955, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business August 15, 1955. 


Cleve B. Bonner, Secretary 


RICHFIELD 


Ovl Corporation 












Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 
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PUGET SOUND POWER 
@ | AMERICAN & LIGHT COMPANY 


VISCOSE 
AVISCO CORPORATION * 
Common Stock Dividend 


Dividend Notice No. 48 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 43c per share on 


Directors of the American Viscose 




















Corporation at their regular meet- meena gr genet 

ing on J uly 6, 1955, declared divi- "August 15, 1955, to stockholders of 

dends of one dollar and twenty-five aa the: aises'ot basknens uly 

cents ($1.25) per share on the five "FRANK McLAUGHLIN 

per cent (5%) cumulative pre- President 

ferred stock and fifty cents (50¢) per pen Medicis 

share on the common stock, both pay- 

able on August 1, 1955, to sharehold- 

ers of record at the close of business 

on July 20, 1955, American-Standard 
WILLIAM H. BROWN PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


COMMON DIVIDEND 
Secretary A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 

. on the Preferred Stock has been de- 
clared, payable September 1, 1955 to 
stockholders of -record at the close of 
business on August 26, 1955. 

A quarterly dividend of 35 cents per 
share on the Common Stock has been 
declared, payable Septernber 24, 1955 
to stockholders of record at the close 




















C OMMON Sto CK of business on September 6, 1955. 
DIVIDEND AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD 
SANITARY CORPORATION 
FRANK J. B 
The Board of Directors of Central . age al 


and South West Corporation at its 
meeting held on July 12, 1955, 








declared a regular quarterly divi- 


per share on’ the Corporation's WARREN PETROLEUM 
per re on the Corporation’s 
Common Stock. This dividend is 
neg August 31, 1955, to stock- CORPORATION 
olders of record July 29, 1955. Common Stock Dividend No. 48 
Leroy J. SCHEUERMAN, The Board of Directors of Warren Petroleum 
Secretary Corporation on July 11, 1955, declared from 
= earnings rt the ge sane a pera of 
cents per share on the common stock, pay- 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH WEST. able Pp ae omg By Th to ve mer mg 
record at the close of business August > 
= erences ht 1955. Checks will be mailed. 
einai JAMES E. ALLISON, President 
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Soft Drinks 





Concluded from page 7 


such as Canada Dry has made it pos- 
sible for national distributors to com- 
pete more vigorously with brands 
operating on a local or sectional basis, 

Industry growth since the war has 
been halting and occasionally incon- 
sistent with other economic factors, 
While demand fluctuates moderately 
with consumer purchasing power, 
profit margins have been limited 
through strong competition and by 
reluctance to increase prices. As in- 
dicated by the table on page 7 list- 
ing stock price highs, the industry 
has failed to meet investor expecta- 
tions, and prices in the present bull 
market are still well below the highs 
of 1946. Canada Dry, whose liquor 
business is a decided benefit season- 
ally, has been a fairly steady per- 
former although Coca-Cola is still the 
quality leader because of its greater 
earnings stability, good defensive 
qualities, and an unbroken dividend 
record since 1893. Pepsi-Cola, one of 
the first in the field to see the sales 
advantages of the larger size bottles, 
has had the fastest growth in the in- 
dustry during the past several years, 
but its shares still must be regarded 
as distinctly speculative. The other 
members of the group appear to lack 
any particular attraction under pres- 
ent circumstances. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up 4 
day or more or may be postponed. 


July 28: ACF Industries; American 
Chain & Cable; American Meter; Amer- 
ican Pulley; Belding-Heminway; Beth- 
lehem Steel; Bower Roller Bearing; 
Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing; Car- 
rier Corporation; Champion Paper & 
Fibre; Consolidated Gas Utilities; 
Crown Cork & Seal; Dixie Cup; Dur- 
ham Hosiery Mills; Electrolux Corpora- 
tion; General American Corporation; 
General Dynamics; General Foods; 
Gerber Products; Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea; Harbison-Walker Refrac- 
tories; International Railways of Cen- 
tral America; Jones & Laughlin Steel; 
Kidde (Walter); M & M Wood Work- 
ing; Marshall Wells; Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson; Missouri Utilities; National 
Acme; National Distillers Products; 
National Rubber Machinery; Nopco 
Chemical; Norwich Pharmacal; Pfaud- 
ler Co.; Quaker State Oil Refining; 
Signal Oil & Gas; Signode Steel Strap- 
ping; Simmons Co.; Standard Brands. 
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Air Reduction 





Concluded from page 10 


monomer from acetylene supplied 
from its nearby plants. 

Although Air Reduction has earned 
money in depression years and boasts 
an enviable dividend record, earnings 
and dividends last year were less 
than in prewar 1939-40. The dis- 
appointing long-term earnings trend 
is reflected in a current price of 34 
for the shares—which sold as high as 
73% in 1929 and 5934 in 1946, 

But evidence is increasing that the 
company’s next phase may be one of 
greater progress. The Calvert City 
acetylene plant which produced a sub- 
stantial profit last year should do even 
better this year with increased pro- 
ductive facilities and perhaps aided by 
the absence of a costly power short- 
age which affected 1954 results. If 
industrial activity remains at a high 
level, total 1955 earnings of from 
$3.00 to $3.25 per share can be visua- 
lized (after accelerated amortization 
of 55 cents a share) vs. $1.86 in 1954 
when amortization in excess of regu- 
lar depreciation amounted to 40 cents 
a share. 
1956 is possible since, the Calvert City 
acetylene plant is expected to be oper- 
ating at capacity by the end of this 
year and the vinyl acetate monomer 
plant should be completed early next 
year. In view of the favorable earn- 
ings picture, an increase in the regu- 
lar cash rate or perhaps a stock divi- 
dend seems possible in the not-too- 
distant future. 


Natural Gas Interest 


Comparisons of Air Reduction 
with general line chemical companies 
are probably not justified in view of 
the nature of the company’s business. 
Nevertheless, judging by recent de- 
velopments, future growth should be 
more in keeping with the trend of the 
chemical group—in which Airco is 
most frequently classified. An inter- 
esting sideline in the Air Reduction 
picture is ownership by Southern 
Natural Gas of the largest single 
block (250,000 shares) of the com- 
pany’s stock, worth noting inasmuch 
as natural gas is being increasingly 
used as a chemical raw material. 
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41 st Now in 
Edition! Preparation! 
50,000 Nearly 1,900 New 


Financial Facts “Stock Factographs” 


If You Are a Subscriber 


We Invite You to Profit by This Suggestion 





ERE's how every FINANCIAL WORLD subscriber can get 

maximum use of our forthcoming 1955 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" 
MANUAL now in preparation. A Saudi Arabia subscriber values 
our Factograph Manual so highly he wants 1955 Edition sent Air-Mail 
provided postage is not over $10 extra. 


PLAN No. 1 


. . . If your present FINANCIAL WORLD renewal sub- 
scription is now due, or if it will be due during 
August, all you need do is renew it before July 31, for 
either one year at $20.00, or for six months at $11.00. 
See Plan No. | on Coupon below. 


PLAN No. 2 and PLAN No. 3 


. . « If your subscription is paid up to September or later, 
just mark one of the two "Advance Renewal" Plans 
‘(see No. 2 and No. 3 on Coupon below) and return 
the coupon with $2.00 before July 31. 

Accept one of the above plans (it means double clerical work for us), or, if 

you prefer, send your Advance Renewal with full payment before July 31. 


More than 23,100 Advance Orders Received to Date 
for This Outstanding Annual Reference for Investors 


To FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please renew my subscription and send me, as soon as it comes from the 
press, your 1955 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" Manual, 4Ist Edition, as 


checked below: 


. . . #1 [7 Check Enclosed for a year at $20.00, or six months at $11.00; 


. . « #2 [$2.00 Deposit Enclosed—$18.00 final payment on yearly 
renewal to be made when present subscription is expiring; 


. « . #3 [1 $2.00 Deposit Enclosed—$9.00 final payment on 6 months’ 
renewal to be made when present subscription is expiring. 


SIE sob wadca kn d+ ec Ee tn ASas Kad ecwen Chuececenbewees Sia ttn cskenrreases 
i 6 os ila whee SRReS MER AM SEER EEORAEAA DD Oe eeN Se 
P. S. If, before final payment is due, unforeseen circumstances should cause me to 


cancel this Advance Renewal Order, | agree to netify you promptly and pay $3.00 
balance required for $5.00 “STOCK FACTOGRAPH" Manual, without —— = 
uly 
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\WEMNESSEE 


TENNESSEE 
CORPORATION 


July 7, 1955 


A dividend of thirty-seven 
and one-half (3744c) cents 
per share was declared, pay- 
able September 29, 1955, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 
14, 1955. 

Joun G. GreeNBURGH 


61 Broadway Treasurer. 
New York 6, N. Y. 


























PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


fe, Ne tice 


Dividends on all series of preferred 
stock have been declared, payable 
August 1, 1955 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
July 8, 1955. These dividends 
amount to $1.17 a share on the 
4.68 % Series, $1.10 a share on the 
4.4% Series, $1.07 4 a share on the 
4.3% Series and 95 cents a 
share on the 3.8% Series. Checks 
will be mailed. 








Treasurer 


























COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at a 
meeting held July 7, 1955, 
declared a quarterly divi 
dend of $1.06%4 per share 
on the $4.25 Cumulative 
Preferred Stock of the com- 
pany, payable August 15, 
1955, to stockholders of 
record August 1, 1955. 

A. SCHNEIDER, 

Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


























BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 





For Sale: 
Daytena Beach, Fla. 


Qcean front Luxury Court on world’s most 
famous beach. Invest in the sunshine state 
where State Income Taxes are unconstitu- 
tional. This is a real buy. Modern fully 
air-conditioned bldg. containing 20 luxuri- 
ous units. Heart of rental area within city 
limits. Best masonry construction. Ex- 
pensively furnished. Grossing over $40,000. 
Will net over $27,000 after operating ex- 
penses and taxes. Priced to sell below cost. 
$60,000 down will handle. Bal. over long 
term at 5% interest. For details write 
LUND REALTY 
725 N. Atlantic Avenue 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
To receive a dividend, stock must be “ne — 
purchased before ex-dividend date, which Cunpeuy able Record 
normally is three days before the record McColl-Froatentie 
“at ae Be Pea *Q30c 831 7-30 
Pay- of | McCord Corp. ....... Q50c 8-31 8-17 
Company able Record | McKee (Arthur G.)....50c 8-1 . 7-20 
Allied Control ......... 20c 8-17 7-29 | Midwest Piping Co....Q50c 8-15 7-29 
Agnew-Surpass Shoe ..*10c 9-1 7-29 aoe Invest. Service 
Aluminium Ltd. ...... Q55c 9-5 7-29 BE WE, scuscteoreehes Q75c 8-15 8-1 
American Box Board...45c 8-10 7-27 rene abs Piston Ring..15c 9-30 9-9 
Amer. Radiator & Nat’l Automotive Fibres.25c 9-1 8-10 
Standard Sanitary ...35c 9-24 9-6 | National Steel ....... Q75c 9-13 8-26 
oe, eee Q$1.75 9-1 8-26 | Nat'l Theatres ..... Ql2%c 8-4 7-21 
American Viscose ...... 50c 8-1 7-20 | New Process .......... 50c 8-1 7-18 
Do: 6% o6..<sc%: Q$1.25 8-1 7-20 | N. Y. Merchandise...... Sc 81 7-20 
Beech Aircraft ......... 30c 8-24 8-1 | N. Y. State Elec. 
Borg-Warner .......... 50c 9-1 8-10 i ey ey a Q50c 8-15 7-19 
Do 34%% pf....... QO87%c 10-1 9-14 Do 3.75% pf...... Q93%c 10-1 9-2 
Buckeye Steel Castings. = 8-1 7-18 Do 4%% pf.....Q$1.12% 10-1 9-2 
Byron Jackson ......... 8-15 7-29 Do $4.50 pf...... Q$1.12% 10-1 9-2 
Calif. Elec. Power. Ove 91 § 5) Niagura Saete ..::...0; Se 9-15 9-1 
Canadian Car & oe eng te aS: .Q20c 7-29 7-15 
| ee *Q20c 8-22 8-1 | Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Do Cl. A a ee Te, +6250 8-22 8-1 4.92% pf. ........ Q61l%c 8-15 7-29 
Central Electric & Gas.Q20c 7-30 7-13 Do 434% pf....... QO593x%c 8-15 = 7-29 
Cent. Ill. Securities..... 10c 9-15 9-1 | Pacific Lighting ..... Q50c 8-15 7-20 
Central & Southwest..Q33c 8-31 7-29 | Panhandle Eastern 
Chase Manhattan Bank..55c 8-15 7-15 Pipeline... . nes Q75e 9-15 8-31 
Chic. Rock Island & Penna. Salt... .... ,. ++ -Q40c 9-15 8-31 
Pacific R.R. ......Q$1.25 9-30 9-13 Reet Seer Wine...10c 8-10 7-25 
eg eee ere Q35c 8-1 7-18 | Peoples Gas Lt. 
Clinton Foods ....... Ml5c 9-1 8-16 he Bea a Q$1.75 10-14 9-21 
Pere Ml5c 10-1 9-16 | Phillips Petroleum ... -Q75¢ 9-1 85 
Columbus and South. Ohio Pillsbury Mills ....... QO50c 9-1 8-4 
Electric 4.06% pf....$106 8-1 7-15 | _ Do $4 pf............. Q$1 10-14 9-30 
Do 4.65% pf........ $1.16 8-1 7-15 | Pneumatic Scale........ 40c 8-1 7-15 
Columbia Pictures’ Procter & Gamble..... Q75c 8-15 7-22 
SR: Q$1.06% 815 8-1 | Public Service N.H..Q22%c 8-15 7-29 
Cons. Natural Gas..Q37%c 8-15 7-15 | Reynolds Tobacco ....Q60c 9-6 8-15 
Elastic Stop Nut........25¢ 8-1 7-15 BOC Boies eet O60c 9-6 8-15 
Empire District Electric Richfield Oil ......... Q75ce 9-15 8-15 
i, eee Q$1.25 9-1 8-15 | Roan Antelope NA *44c 8-8 7-21 
Do 434% pf....... $1.1834 9-1 8-15 Seaboard Air rare 
Empire Millwork ...... 10c 7-29 7-15 Reo 0... wi Q$1.25 9-27 9-16 
Fedders-Quigan ........ 15c 8-26 8-15 | Seagrave Corp. ....... Q30c 8-25 8-5 
eree COR 6 von adie 08 40c 12-16 11-25 | Sears, Roebuck ....... Q60c 10-3 8-26 
Foote Bros. Gear & ange reg? ckwered Q45c 9-13 8-10 
Machine ......... Q32%c 8-1 7-15 | Shoe Corp. Amer. 
Foremost Dairies ..... Q25c 10-1 9-16 Ch A wccsbewesscoes Q2%5c 9-15 8-31 
Franklin Stores ...... OMe 7-28 7-18 | Skelly Oil _..........< Q45c 9-6 8-2 
Fruehauf Trailer ..... Q50c 9-1 8-15 | Sonotone Corp. ......... 5c 9-30 9-2 
De 806 w6s i. cits sot Q$l1 9-1 8-15 | Spencer Kellogg ....... 30c 9-10 8-5 
Gen. Public Utilities.Q37%4c 8-15 7-18 | Stevens (J. P.) & Co. ae 7-30 7-18 
DOO ccccnaneses enon. Sp5c 8-15 7-18 | Sunshine Biscuits ....... 9-2 84 
Grand Union ......... Ql5c 8-26 8-1 | TelAutograph Corp..Q32 x 7-29 7-18 
Gypsum Lime & Tennessee Corp. ..... 37%c 9-29 9-14 
Algbastine 64.56 cess *60c 9-1 8-2 | Texas Gulf Sulphur..... 50c 9-15 8-26 
aS Ores oy *60c 12-1 11- 1 | Thatcher Glass 
Hanna (M. A.) Cl. A...50c 9-13 9-1 $2.40 pf. ........... Q60c 8-15 7-29 
ee Speer eg: 50c 9-13 9-1 | Twin Coach ....... O17%c 9-30 9-16 
Hercules Steel Products Un. Aircraft ’5% pf...Q$1.25 9-1 8-12 
PUG GE ssc scuee as Q35c 8-1 7-15 | Un. Gas Improvement. Q50c 9-30 8-31 
Hercules Powder Ess — ee 45c 9-15 9-1 
| Pe Q$1.25 8-15 8-1 niversal Pictures 
Houston Lighting & 44% ph. ....... Q$1.06% 9-1 8-15 
Power $4 pf.......... Of1 4. : 7-15 | Vick Chemical ..... Q37%c 9-6 8-15 
Ingersoll-Rand ......... 50c 9-1 &- 2 | Warren Petroleum ..... 50c 9-1 = 8-15 
De OAr0b is ss S$3 1-356 12- 5 | Winn & Lovett 
Interchemical Corp. ....65¢ 8-1 7-18 Grocery ...... pen wae M6c 8-31 8-19 
Do 4%4% pf.....Q$1.12% 8-1 7-18 Stock 
Iowa South. Utilities..Q30c 9-1 8-15 
Jercomgh 2 eer ae Q20c 8-1. 7-15 | Beech Aircraft ........ 25% Ae - : 
aiser uminum ’ ° ie ! a 
& Chemical ......Q18%e 8-31 8-15 | Raytheon Mig. -.....-86> 7-29 78 
Kansas Power & Lt....Q30c 10-1 9-9 | Vick Chemical ....... 2% 9-6 15 
Rowse 6S. Gi cae 40c 9-12 8-16 1 et) 
a Co, “ia pf.. eek a a : a Omission 
DDO Fa Bhi n on hin x - 10-1 
Libby, hi wai National Department Stores. 
Maviag Go, $3 pf. Dae we -§ a *Canadian currency. M—Monthly. Q—Quat 


terly. S—-Semi-annual. Sp.—Special. 
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Street News 





Movement of banks to 
Uptown seems averted by 


Chase Manhattan plans 


here may be an emphatic an- 
= swer soon to a question that has 
been concerning the Wall Street area 
for the past couple of years. That is 
whether this area is to remain as the 
seat of commercial banking in New 
York. Many important industrial 
corporations have moved uptown to 
the Grand Central-Rockefeller Center 
region in the past two decades. Wall 
Street banks have recognized this 
movement by establishing in the mid- 
town area huge branches equipped 
to handle every phase of banking. 
But until a few days ago there was 
the chance that some leading bank in 
the Street might start the procession 
of main offices northward. 
When the Chemical and Corn Ex- 
change banks merged last October to 
form the third largest bank in New 


York and fourth largest in the nation, 


Chemical Corn Exchange became a 
logical suspect in the minds of those 
concerning themselves with a possible 
break-away from Wall Street. That 
was so because Chemical Corn was 
the only major bank in the city not 
anchored to the Street by real estate 
ownership. It was, and still is, a 
tenant with headquarters split be- 
tween 165 Broadway and 30 Broad 
Street. 


Now it becomes known that the 
Chemical Corn Exchange manage- 
ment has been talking informally to 
the Chase Manhattan Bank about 
taking over the latter’s headquarters 
building and all the other parcels of 
property owned by Chase Manhattan 
in that block. The plan is contingent 
on the Chase Manhattan proceeding 
with the construction of a huge edifice 
one block north of the present head- 
quarters—property once the main of- 
fice of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. The Mutual monument is 
now being demolished. Architects 
have been engaged to plan a successor 
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building for Chase Manhattan. A 
prominent brokerage firm has been 
asked to find buyers for the excess 
real estate holdings that resulted from 
the merger of Chase with Manhattan 
at the end of last March. 

If the Chase Manhattan firmly 
anchors itself into the Wall Street 
section by going all-out for an ex- 
pensive new headquarters building, 
and if the Chemical Corn Exchange 
becomes an important Wall Street 
landlord, then the threat of a move- 
ment uptown “will be averted for 
years to come,” according to a man 
who sat in on the conversations be- 
tween Chase Manhattan and Chemi- 
cal Corn Exchange. 

Wall Streeters see something sig- 
nificant in the fact that the direction 
of Chase Manhattan’s real estate and 
building operations is in the hands 
of David Rockefeller. He is one of 
the younger men on the high official 
staff of the city’s largest bank. He is 
also one of the sons of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., whose business ad- 
dress is 30 Rockefeller Plaza. That 
is the heart of Rockefeller Center, to 
the neighborhood of which so many 
former Wall Street industrial enter- 
prises have moved since the 1930s. 


The crew that has been working 
for seven months on demolition of the 
old Blair and Postal Telegraph build- 
ings at Broad Street and Exchange 
Place had to use dynamite on the 
foundation walls of the two structures 
when they had been razed to street 
level. The new 20 Broad Street 
Building will be in a sense a south 
wing of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, although it will not be owned 
by the Exchange. Few in the crowd 
of “sidewalk superintendents” who 
heard the blasts associated the inci- 
dent with the unsolved Wall Street 
explosion that took such a toll of 
life. Thirty-five years ago a horse- 
drawn wagon carrying dynamite, as 
it was then supposed, went off in 
a single blast in Wall Street just in 
front of the old United States Assay 
Office, now the new quarters of the 
Seamen’s Bank for Savings. 


They say of Frank M. Stanton 
that he knows every securities dealer 
by first name, and that takes in a 
lot of territory when a syndicate man- 
ager is operating on a nationwide 





Opening 
an account 


Our valuable booklet — yours 
for the asking —explains 
clearly and concisely how to 
open a brokerage account and 
engage in securities transac- 
tions. + Subject headings in- 
clude such informative items 
as — Buying Stocks — Selling 
Stocks — How Stock is “Sold 
Short” — Stop Orders — Divi- 
dends—Odd Lot Transactions, 
¢ The booklet also defines a 
number of stock market terms, 


We will mail your copy with- 
out obligation. Write for 
Booklet F-21. | 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


One Wall Street * New York 5, N.Y. 











New MID-YEAR Edition 
GRAPHIC STOCKS =" "® 


over 


1001 CHARTS 


showing monthly highs, lows: VOLUME— 
earnings—dividends—capitalizations on virtu- 
ally every active stock listed on New York 
Stock and American Stock Exchanges cover- 
ing 12 years to July 1, 1955. 

Single Copy (Spiral Bound). ..$10.00 
Yearly (6 Revised Books)..... $50.00 
SPECIAL OFFER, 2 books (1924-35 Rare 
Edition and current 1955 issue) both for $20. 


F. W. STEPHENS 
87 Nassau St., N. Y. 38 BE 3-9090 














basis. A slight exaggeration, but not 
far from the truth. Frank Stanton 
retires from the investment banking 
scene on September 1. He was syn- 
dicate manager for the First Boston 
Corporation from 1934 until two or 
three years ago when he stepped 
down to make way for the younger 
William B, Chappell. 

A West Point graduate with the 
class of Dwight Eisenhower, Mr. 
Stanton entered the investment bank- 
ing business with Harris, Forbes & 
Company in 1916. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Campbell Red Lake Mines Limited 





Incorporated: 1944, Ontario. Office: Suite 904, 
50 King St., W., Toronto, Ont. Annual meeting: 
April 26 in 1954. Number of stockholders: 
About 1,100. 

Capitalization: 

Long term debt None 
Capital stock ($1 Can. par)....*3,999,500 shares 


*2,265,105 (57 owned by Dome 
Mines, Ltd, ss ‘ 


Digest: Holds 27 patented claims in 
gold producing property in Balmer 


ey 





shares 


Township, Red Lake area of Northern 
Toronto. Equipment includes a 300-ton 
rated flotation-cyanide mill which has 
processed about 500 tons daily in recent 
years. Deepening of shaft to 2,150 feet 
has opened seven new development 
levels, increasing capacity to 600 tons 
daily with 750 tons aimed at by mid- 
1955. Estimated reserves 764,200 tons 
averaging $18.74 per ton. Working 
capital December 31, 1954, $756,090; 
ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash, $360,047; commer- 
cial paper, $894,963; gold _ bullion, 
$174,281. Dividends paid 1952 to date. 


DATA ON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 
Earnings Dividends *Price Range 

1949... $0.04 None 3.75— 2.70 
1950... 0.14 None 3.25— 1.75 
1951.. 0.19 None 4.60— 2.10 
1952... 0.16 $0.05 12.00— 4.30 
1953... 0.25 0.05 10.50— 6.70 
1954... 0.27 0.17% 9.30— 6.90 





*Listed New York Stock Exchange April 11, 
1955; quotations through 1954 are on the To- 
ronto Stock Exchange. 





American Machine & Foundry Co. 





Incorporated: 1900. New Jersey; former parent 
American Tobacco Co., distributed entire hold- 
ings to own shareholders in 1912. Office: 261 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: Third Tuesday in April. Number of 
— Preferred and common, combined, 


Capitalization: 
$31,860,000 


ee ee 


RGLOR TORE): coccacacionauaeeas 70,570 shares 
{Preferred stock 5% cum. 
NGEDOCURED: osxckexGswewalcware 19,456 shares 


Common stock ($7 par) ........ 2,614,992 shares 





*Callable for sinking fund at $104; otherwise 
at $105 through July 15, 1956, $104 thereafter. 
7Callable for sinking fund at $100; otherwise at 
$103 through July 15, 1955, less $0.50 each year 
to $100 after July 15, 1960. 


_ Business: Largest manufacturer of 
cigarette and cigar making machines; 
makes other machinery for tobacco, 


baking, neckwear, food, and wood and 
metal cutting industries; also auto- 
matic bowling pin-spotter, bicycles, 
velocipedes, welded products, electric 
relays, motors and generators, indus- 
trial fasteners and electrical terminals, 
wrapping and slicing machines. Owns 
97% of International Cigar Machinery. 
In 1954, acquired National Bowling & 
Billiard, BMC Manufacturing, Potter 
& Brumfield and Sight-Light Corp.; 
in 1955, American Iron & Machine and 
Associated Missile Products; plans nu- 
clear research reactor. 


Financial Position: Working capital 
March 31, 1955, $42.3 million; ratio, 
2.4-to-1; cash and marketable securi- 
ties, $11.2 million; inventories, $34.6 
million. Book value of common stock, 
$17.20 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments 
on preferred; on common 1914-1918; 
1922-1924, and 1927 to date. 


Outlook: Operations should continue 
to be influenced by cyclical swings but 
new products and aggressive acquisi- 
tions should tend to expand earnings. 


Comment: Preferred is an invest- 
ment; common a growth speculation. 


DATA ON COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 


Earnings Dividends Price Range 


1947... *$3.58 $0.80 28%—18% 
1948... *1.29 0.80 21%—12% 
1949... *1.27 160 15%—11% 
1950... *2.74 1.80 17%—12% 
1951... *}2.92 0.80 20%—14% 
1952... $2.85 080  24%—16% 
1953... $2.41 71.00 24%—19% 
1954... 1.62 {1.00 28%—21% 





*Pro forma, on consolidated basis. {Including 
profit from sale of assets, $0.48 in 1951, $0.33 in 
1953. {On average shares. {Paid stock divi- 
dends, 214% in 1951, 244% twice each in 1952 
and 1953, 244% in 1954. 





The F. E. Myers & Bro. Company 





Incorporated: 1927, Ohio; established, 1870. 
Office: Orange & 4th Sts., Ashland, Ohio. Annual 
meeting: Second Monday in December. Number 
of stockholders: 1,924. 


Capitalization: 

Sone MEM MED iosi6 dvd Seek oeeeds None 

Capital stock (no par)........... 200,000 shares 
Business: An important manufac- 


turer of pumps and water systems 
which normally account for 89% of 
sales. Produces water systems for 
farm and domestic use, power spray- 
ing units, water softeners and condi- 
tioning equipment, hay and grain un- 
loading tools and other farm-operating 
machinery and equipment. Bulk of 
products normally goes to agricultural 


areas. A subsidiary, Southwest Manu- 
facturing makes gas-fired forced air 
furnaces, and panel heaters and air 
conditioners under the Heatwave and 
Southwest trade names. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working 
capital September 30, 1954, $5.4 mil- 
lion; ratio, 4.5-to-1; cash, $2.0 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $821,270; inventories, 
$2.3 million. Book value of stock, 
$44.31 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1928 to 
date. 


Outlook: Farm mechanization is a 
favorable long-term factor and exten- 
sion of rural electrification is widening 
market area. 

Comment: Stock is one of the better 


equities in its group. 


DATA ON STOCK 


*Years ended Sept. 30: 
-——Calendar years——_, 


Earnifgs Dividends Price Range 
1947.... $5.62 $3.00 56 -50% 
1948.... 7.88 4.00 5514-50 
1949.... 4.68 3.00 51 -41 
1950.... 7.46 4.50 5314-43 
cL iN Io 4.17 3.25 66 -51% 
1952.... 5.17 3.00 5214-48 
1958.... 4.88 280 51 -35% 
1954.... $4.54 2.40  45%4-37 
Six months to March 31: 
1954.... A. iia Metege te Wighares 
1955.... $1.31 $$1.80 $47 -41 





*Fiscal years ended October 31 through 1953. 
+After $2.37 factory expenses during strike 
period. {Eleven months to September 30 (fiscal 
year changed). §To date. N.A.—Not available. 





Spiegel, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1928. Delaware; established 1865. 
Office: 1061 West 35th Street, Chicago 9, IIl. 
Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in April. 
Number of stockholders: Preferred, 1,821; com- 
mon, 5,264. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt (notes payable).. None 
7Preferred stock $4.50 cum. (no 

DOE? Sssaseunnexitossecsnee ses 81,780 shares 
Common stock ($2 par)......... 1,604,994 shares 
RW MEMOS 5252S aos u sean kee 85,882 shares 





*Notes payable to banks. Redeemable at 


$102%. tTo purchase one share of common stock 
at $16.50 through May 31, 1956. 

Business: Operates retail stores and 
catalog order offices and does a nation- 
wide mail order business. A large 
variety of merchandise is handled, in- 
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cluding wearing apparel, home furnish- 
ings and appliances, sporting goods, 
jewelry, automobile and radio equip- 
ment. 


Financial Position: Working capital 
December 31, 1954, $43.0 million; 
ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash and equivalent, 
$6.9 million; net receivables, $61.9 mil- 
lion. Book value of common stock, 
$18.34 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments 
on new preferred since 1937; on com- 
mon 1928-30, 1935-42 and 1950-52. 


Outlook: Some reversal of the rapid 
expansion program of recent years is 
likely. The closing of unprofitable units 
and emphasis on improving the remain- 


ing stores and services may result in 
wider profit margins, but competition 
is severe in the mail order field. 

Comment: Preferred is of medium 
grade; common is speculative. 


DATA ON COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 


Earnings Dividends Price Range 


1947.... $1.12 None 17%4— 8 

19048.... 2.48 None 14 —7% 
ee... 2 None 10%— 6% 
1960.....5. 6h $0.25 13%— 8% 
1051... 3. . 28 0.90 14%— 9% 
1952.... 0.83 0.30 10%— 7% 
1953.... 0.53 None 95%— 5% 
1954.... *0.71 None 11%4— 6% 





*Before $2.36 special charges for losses in 
sales of assets, reserves against future losses 
and expenses deductible under 1954 I.R.C. 
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Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be for- 
warded. Booklets are not 
mailed out by Financial World 
itself. si ee : 

Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and - complete 
address. 














Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Pacific Coast Utility—New appraisal of a 
leading electric power company in the North- 
west with particular reference to the status of 
its common stock. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic indus- 
tries —48-page brochure generously illustrated 
with appropriate charts. 


Dividend Champions—A circular listing 297 
common stocks listed on the NYSE which have 
long unbroken dividend records, recent prices, 
current return and up-to-date dividend data 
for each stock. 


Success—This 12-page booklet explains why 
effective personal communication is the spring- 
board to executive success and describes how 
busy men can increase their capacity to get 
things done. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based ‘upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial the "“FIREDANGERator" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Electronic Controls for Business—An illustrated 
brochure describing how a central control 
system will operate automatically more than 
forty separate functions in an office building, 
factory or manufacturing plant. 


Time Saving by Rapid Reading—lllustrated 
20-page booklet outlines methods of speeding 
up the reading of business letters, newspapers, 
magazines, books and other printed matter— 
offered by the Foundation for Better Reading. 


Investor's Reader—A copv of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features includes “The Stock Market," ‘Busi- 
ness at Work" and “Production Personalities." 


Insured Accounts—An outline containing ex- 
planations of twelve basic facts about Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations. 


Partnerships—A handy booklet discussing the 
effects of the death of a partner on the con- 
tinuity of the business. 


How Mr. Tuggleby Bought a Mimeograph— 
Interesting booklet on the history and newest 
development in dupliceting equipment. 


Textile Leader—lllustrated brochure discussing 
a new textile leader, which has come as the 
result of a merger of several companies in 
allied fields—net profits for the current fiscal 
year are projected as double those for 1954. 
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a A 

‘a 

: LISTED STOCK 

a 

; FOR LARGE 

a 

‘a CAPITAL GAINS 

. 

a In a special bulletin — just released to our private clients— we have recom- 
© mended the purchase of a stock selling around $5 for large CAPITAL GAINS. 
4 Here are a few of the interesting things about this Company. 

a 1. It has made money — every year for the past 22 years. 

" 2. It has paid dividends — without interruption — for the past 14 years. 

= 3. Latest fiscal year’s sales set a record of over $30,000,000 . . 

a profit margin, before taxes, was a handsome 12%. 

a 4. Book value of the stock is almost double the present market price. 

a 5. In addition to the high book value, the Company’s inventory is understated 
= by close to $5,000,000, because — way back in 1942 when prices were very 
= low —— it adopted the “LIFO” inventory method. 

a 6. Almost half of the total issue of stock is held by a nationally known organ- 
a ization. 

¥ To those who are seriously interested in learning something about our work in 
= the specialized field of CAPITAL GAINS, we'll be glad to send a copy of this 
a Special Bulletin, PLUS...a copy of our latest 4-page study of a $25 stock listed 
@ on the N. Y. Stock Exchange which we believe will be outstanding in the coming 
a months. 

= BOTH Reports can be had together for a modest charge of only $1. 

a means, consult your banker or broker before you buy either stock. 

e 


. on which the 


By all 


mM lll 





8 = 
, CAPITAL GAINS RESEARCH BUREAU 
* 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. ae Ss 
* Please send me the two Special Reports referred to above, for é 
« which | am attaching one dollar. = 
s i Ee ne Pred. eRe Cease ba eG Nilbir a La 2 
6 NE ie ee oho ela ctaot mada Cae ame Nac knead e 
a hints % see Fk 55s Raw DS, SAO eae 8 
a) 0m , i i i i i SS 





Dividend News - 


Foremost Dairies: Paying a quarterly 
of 25 cents October 1 to stock of record 
September 16; previously paid 20 cents 
quarterly. 


Fedders-Quigan: Declared 15 cents 
payable August 26 to holders of record 
August 15, The first cash dividend since 
1952. 


National Department Stores: Direc- 
tors on July 7 took no action on divi- 
dend. Paid 25 cents in April 1955. 


American Radiator & S. S.: Increased 
the quarterly rate from 32 cent to 35 
cents payable September 24 to stock of 
record September 6. 


Stevens (J. P.): Paying 37% cents 
July 30 to stock of record July 18. 
Formerly paid 25 cents. 


Muskegon Piston Ring: Declared 15 
cents payable September 30 to holders 
of record September 9. Paid 10 cents 
June, 1955. 








REAL ESTATE 


DELAWARE 








Valuable Delaware Estate 


220 acre farm, with Colonial Mansion of 22 
rooms. Fine land. Has one mile wunob- 
structed duPont Highway frontage, located 
just outside railroad town. Commercial 
farming, industrial potential, fraternal or 
church home. Price $150,000. Available 


thirty days. 
J. N. LYNDALL 
Wyoming, Delaware 





NEW YORK 
RANCH HOUSE 


Almost new, 5 rooms & bath with extra bath 
in basement; 2 acres land, beautiful river 
view, 3-car garage latest conveniences. Con- 


tact 
GERALD LASHER, OWNER 
GERMANTOWN, NEW YORK 


GOING ON VACATION? 
Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 


vance, giving old and new addresses. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 





Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey. 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. Annual meet- 
ing: First Wednesday in May at 117 Main 
Street, Flemington, N. J. Number of stock- 
holders: 1,728. 


Offices: 90 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt (subsidiaries notes 

ee ES ak ee PD SEA ae, ee *$1,948,096 
Capital stock ($10 par)........... 256,000 shares 


Business: Company has two vessels 
in French Indo-China service and two 
out on time charter. Has half interest 
(five steel companies share the other 
half) in Ore Transport, carrying ore 
from Labrador to the U. S. ICC has 
approved acquisition of 20% interest 


in Commercial Transport, a Mississippi 
and overland operator. Company will 
— a new fleet for U.S. intercoastal 
trade. 


Financial Position: Working capital 
March 31, 1955, $14.0 million; ratio, 
5.0-to-1; cash, $897,590; U. S. Govt’s, 
$7.8 million; other marketable securi- 
ties, $6.6 million. Book value of stock, 
$52.87 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1902-25 
and 1929 to June, 1955. 


Outlook: Earning power has been re- 
duced, reflecting the curtailed scope of 
operations, but results should show a 
mg degree of stability than in the 
past. 


Comment: Shares are speculative, but 
are backed by high asset value. 


DATA ON STOCK 
Year ended Dec. 31: 


Earnings Dividends Price Range 
1947.... $38.85 $3.00 425%—37 
1948.... 0.29 3.00 434%4—35% 
1949.... 2.61 3.00 43 4%4—34 
1950.... 2.80 3.00 45%—39% 
WeElicce::, B09 3.00 50 —41% 
1952....*D0.78 3.00 55 —45% 
1953.... **3.08 3.00 67 —48 
1954.... *1.74 3.00 76 —57 





*As reported, including net non-recurring 
credits $0.45 in 1952, $2.59 in 1953, $5.61 in 
1954; but before net surplus credits $1.50 (from 
reserves) in 1953 and net surplus debits $0.41 
(additional reserves) in 1954. Restated. 





Federal Pacific Electric Company 





Incorporated: 1946, Delaware, as a consolidation 
of three established companies; name changed 
from Federal Electric Products Co. upon 
merger with Pacific Electric Manufacturing in 
1954. Office: 50 Paris St., Newark 5, N. J 
Annual meetings Third Monday in November. 
Number of stockholders: About 4,500. 


Capitalization: 
Rae Ree ODE 8 on sos Se wace wea *$4,627,000 
+Common stock ($1 par)........ $779,808 shares 


7Common stock Class B ($1 par)}651,000 shares 


*Includes $1,892,000 income 6s, each $1,000 
carrying non-detachable warrant for 60 shares 
of common at $7.50 through April 30, 1958, then 
scaling upward. {Common entitled to $5 per 
annum, after which it and B common may re- 
ceive dividends share for share; equal in assets 
and voting power; common B is convertible 
into common share for share. {Families of 
officers and directors Cole and Vorzimer own 
21,300 common and 647,000 common B shares, 
or 48% of voting control. 





Business: Manufactures mass-pro- 
duced and specially-made devices for 


control and distribution of electrical 
energy, including (1) standard low- 
tension distribution and control equip- 
ment, (2) high-voltage outdoor switch- 
gear, (3) specially designed electrical 
control equipment, and (4) miscellane- 
ous products. Standardized products 
are sold through 1,000 distributors; 
specially designed equipment to elec- 
trical contractors and high-voltage 
switchgear to public utilities, notably 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

Financial Position: Working capital 
June 30, 1954, $8.4 million; ratio, 
2.7-to-1; cash, $686,287; inventories, 
$7.6 million. Book value of combined 
common and common B shares, $6.69 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Common payments 
1946 to date; none on common B shares. 
Outlook: Company’s policy of ac- 
quiring other firms as well as the con- 
tinuing growth in the use of electrical 


equipment are favorable longer term 
factors, although dilution of the com- 
mon equity will tend to limit earnings 
gains. 


Comment: Shares are speculative. 


DATA ON COMMON SHARES 


Years ended June 30: ———Calendar Years———, 
Earnings Dividends {Price Range 


1948.... *$0.64 | SRR Oe 
1949.... *0.07 , OR ee 
1950.... *0.06 RR ere ee 
1951.... *0.74 So's —Eapeweees. 
1952.... *0.74 ps 6 — 5% 
1 ae 1.10 $0.60 10%— 5% 
1954.... 1.50 0.60 19%— 9% 
Nine months to Mar. 31: 

1964.... $1.27 ao Ne a 8. 
1955.... 0.95 §$0.30  §175—12 





*Calculated on shares after exchanges of 
1952. }Listed New York Stock Exchange De- 
cember 20, 1954; previously over-the-counter 
bid prices. {Small payments on old stocks in 
1946-52. §To July 12. 





Kansas Gas & Electric Company 





Incorporated: 1909, West Virginia; former 
American Power & Light Co. divested itself 
of control in 1949 by public sales of common 
stock holdings. Office: 201 No. Market St., 
Wichita, Kansas. Annual meeting: Wednesday 
after May 20. Number of stockholders: 444% 
preferred, 3,626; 4.28% preferred, 312; 4.60% 
preferred, 12; common, 9,685. 





Capitalization: 
ee ee ee eee $56,000,000 
*Preferred stock 444% cum. 

foe eee eee 82,011 shares 
{Preferred stock 4.28% cum. 

pine EE) cchcacneckecs cose * 45,000 shares 
tPreferred stock 4.60% cum. 

SEEDS DOP) b:sks pincssediccukcs 50,000 shares 
Common stock (no par)........ 1,950,000 shares 

*Callable at $110. Callable at $105.25 


through October, 1955, $104.25 through October, 
1960, $103.25 through October, 1965, $101 there- 


after. tCallable at $105 through September, 
1957, $104 through September, 1960, $103 
through September, 1962, $102 thereafter. 
Digest: Supplies electricity at retail 
in 143 communities in southeastern 
Kansas with a population of about 
440,000, Wichita providing about 58% 
of operating’ revenues. The territory 
is primarily agricultural but industry 
includes milling, meat packing, chemi- 
cals, farm machinery, oil field ma- 
chinery, heating and lighting equip- 
ment, cement, clay products, fertilizer 
and aircraft transportation. Working 
capital March 31, 1955, $5.7 million, 
ratio 1.8-to-1; cash, $1.4 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $6.0 million; other temporary 
cash investments, $2.0 million. Regular 


dividend payments on preferred stocks; 
on common, 1927 to date. 


*DATA ON COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31: 


Earnings Dividends {Price Range 
1947.... 7$1.25 $080  ..... ee 
1948.... 71.26 0.80 18 —11% 
1949.... 41.63 0.97% 16 —11% 
1950.... 1.56 1.00 174%4—14% 
1951.... 1.42 1.00 17%—15% 
1952.... 1.42 1.00 18%—15% 
| 1.00 20 —16% 
1954.... 2.00 1.10 25%—19% 





*Adjusted’ for 2-for-1 stock split in 1955. 
Revised by company. {Listed N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change June 8, 1955; quotations shown are 
over-the-counter bid prices. 





Union Tank Car Company 





Incorporated: 1891, New Jersey. Office: 228 
North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Ill., and 49 


West 49th Street, New York 20, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: Second Wednesday in April. Number 
of stockholders: 9,731. 

Capitalization: 

nig phage. Ulan STE TE $46,050,000 
Capital stock (no par).......... 2,153,594 shares 


Business: One of the two major con- 
cerns leasing railroad tank cars, of 
which it owns about 48,000. Has car 
service agreements with practically all 
Standard Oil and other large oil com- 
panies. Refiners Transport & Terminal 
Corp., 89.9% owned, transports petro- 


30 


leum products by motor truck. In 1953, 
acquired the 2,240-car fleet of Imperial 
Oil, Ltd. 


Financial Position: Working capital 
December 31, 1954, $4.4 million; ratio, 
2.0-to-1; cash, $3.0 million. Book value 
of stock, $26.31 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1914 to 
date. 


Outlook: Volume of business depends 
largely on level of consumption of 
petroleum products, which promises to 
remain high for an indefinite time. 
Pipeline facilities have grown, but 
company has been able to compete suc- 
cessfully. 


Comment: Shares are well-situated as 
income producers. 


*DATA ON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31: 


Earnings Dividends Price Range 
1947.... 7$2.12 $1.25 19%—15 
1948.... 1.88 1.30 20%—15% 
260.... . 28 1.30 18%—15% 
1950.... 1.95 1.30 19 —15% 
Re... 1.30 20 —18 
1952.... 2.03 1.30 21%—18% 
2663..... Rd 1.35 23%—19% 
19564.... 2389 $1.45 81%4—21% 





*Adjusted for 100% stock dividend in 1954. 
fIncludes $0.55 contingency reserve credit. Paid 
100% in stock. 
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Leisure Time 





Concluded from page 14 


However, the largest domestic pro- 
ducer of swimsuits is Jantzen, Inc., 
active in the unlisted market and hav- 
ing a favorable growth record. 

Competition in the sporting goods 
field is no less keen than in other in- 
dustries and a number of companies 
have sought to strengthen their posi- 
tion via mergers. Thus, two fishing 
tackle firms, Ocean City Manufactur- 
ing and Montague Rod & Reel, will 
be merged next fall. And A. G. 
Spalding is now negotiating for the 
acquisition of Rawlings Manufactur- 
ing Company, the country’s fourth 
largest sporting goods manufacturer 
and an important producer of footbail 
protective equipment and_ baseball 
gloves. Spalding itself was the object 
of a proposed merger earlier this year 
with American Machine & Foundry, 
but talks were discontinued after the 
two companies failed to reach agree- 
ment. 


Future Growth 


Subject to general economic influ- 
ences and their effect on the consum- 
er’s pocketbook, suppliers of widely- 


used recreational and sports goods © 


equipment can look forward to future 
growth at least equal to that of the 
economy as a whole. Just as the work- 
week tumbled from 60 hours in i890 
to today’s 40 hours, average working 
time will undoubtedly shorten fur- 
ther over the next few decades, add- 
ing to the time available for recrea- 
tional pursuits. This should pave the 
way for a host of newer gadgets 
which can be expected to become im- 
portant money-makers just as power 
lawn mowers, portable electric tools, 
outboard motors, and the like have 
already become. 

But whether it be skin-diving or 
surf-casting, the recreational activi- 
ties most likely to capture the public’s 
fancy are those in which people can 
participate as differentiated from 
spectator amusements. While the 
movies now take in a far smaller 
share of the consumer’s recreational 
outlay than in 1929 and baseball at- 
tendance lags, more people are ac- 
tively engaged in swimming, fishing, 
gardening, and boating than ever 
before. 


JULY 20, 1955 





The VALUE LINE MON Investment Surve 


Railroad Stocks in 1955 = 


Desprre recent weakness in prices, railroad stocks have scored wider gains 
than the industrials since January 1, 1955. Behind the advance is a marked 
recovery in earnings from the poor results of 1954. 

The large fixed costs characteristic of railroads cause earnings to swing widely. 
This year the pendulum is swinging upward, with an extreme 84% gain in net 
earnings already reported for the first four months of the year. Value Line 
specialists look for a number of dividend increases during the year, as capital 
expenditures ease and income expands. 

Although few railroad stocks are currently bargains relative to the higher 
earnings and dividends in sight this year, current yields are generous. Several 
rail stocks are shown to have exceptional prospects for long-term appreciation. 
These may be enhanced if railroads are freed from stringent rate regulation—as 
proposed by the President’s Committee on Transportation—and allowed to com- 
pete vigorously for freight and passenger traffic. 


SPECIAL: You are invited to receive this 64-page issue of The Value Line 
Investment Survey covering the leading Railroad and Railroad Equipment 
stocks at no extra charge under this Special Introductory Offer. It brings 
you a full-page analysis of each of 30 leading Railroad stocks, including ad- 
vance estimates of earnings and dividends for 1955 and also for the longer 
term (1958-60). Each stock is appraised currently as “Especially Under- 
priced," “Underpriced," “Fairly Priced," "Fully Priced," or “Overpriced.” 
Included are: 











Chesapeake & Ohio N. Y. Central Pennsylvania R.R. West. Air Brake 
Atchison Rock Island Louisville & Nash. Alco Products 
Norfolk & Western Great Northern Southern Pacific Bald. Lima Ham. 
Baltimore & Ohio Nickel Plate Southern Railway Genl. Amer. Trans. 
Canadian Pacific Erie R.R. Union Pacific Union Tank Car 


Chicago Milwaukee Northern Pacific ACF Industries and 21 others 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 

Includes 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey—with a full-page Rating 
& Report on each of 200 stocks and 14 industries. It includes also a new 
Special Situation Recommendation, Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly 
Commentaries, and 4 Weekly Supplements. (Annual subscription $120.) 

BONUS: You will also receive under this Special Offer at no extra charge 
the new 12-page Summary-Index giving current Value Line advices, yields and 
future price expectancies on all 700 stocks under supervision. 

*New subscribers only. 


EE ee eo: 2 RR, BE ee Per 1515's o, hora ad aha WR leads Ka woe ee 


The Value Line Survey is now used by over 13,000 individual 
and institutional subscribers throughout the world, including 
banks, trust companies, insurance companies and universities. 


Send $5 to Dept. FW-41 


THE VALUE LINE 


SURVEY 





Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
THE VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING 
5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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CREATIVE DRAFTING 
MAPS, CHARTS & PLANS for ANNUAL REPORTS 


EDWARD WILLMS CO. 
15 PARK ROW _ New York 38, N. Y. 
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WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE 
FOR PERSONAL SUPERVISORY 


INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) Prepare a definite program based upon 
your objectives and resources, looking to 
capital enhancement, income, or both; 


(2) Analyze the portfolio already established; 


(3) Tell you how to recast it so as to bring 
it into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with 
your objectives; 


(4) 


Advise you, if your resources are entirely 
in cash, how to inaugurate your program; 


(5) Tell you instantly when each new step is 
necessary; 
(6) 


Keep a record of every transaction you 
make, and an accurate transcript of your 
investment position; 


(7) 
(8) 


Furnish monthly comment on your invest- 
ment program; 


Provide full consultation privileges, in 
person, by mail, or by wire, regarding 
any investment problem. 


© 
Mail us a list of your securities and let us ex- 
plain how our Personalized Supervisory Service 


will point the way to better investment results. 
The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


© 
YOU INCUR NO OBLIGATION 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 


aid me. 


My Objective: 


Income [] Capital Enhancement [J 
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0 for 100 uN 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1992 J} F MAM J J AS ON OD 

Trade Indicators tae Sayt tage tay 
fElectric Output (KWH)..............eeeeee. 10,226 =—_:10,138 9,759 8,185 
Peeeet Cae TNS, «os és 0s ocnncenecnssons 799,472 696,734 7+700,000 618,597 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity)....... 71.1 85.9 92.5 64.0 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49=100)....... 106.8 129.0 139.0 95.5 
ss as aa | ae 

{Commercial Loans ...... Federal Reserve $23,433 $23,501 $23,326 $21,728 
{Total Brokers’ Loans....{ Bank Members 3,840 3,868 3,876 3,153 
{Demand Deposits ....... 94 Cities 57,127 56,156 55,336 53,111 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)......... pais 2,020 2,003 2,039 1,767 





000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 




















Closing Dow-Jones - 1955 -~——+— 1955, 
Averages: July 6 July 7 July 8 July 11 July 12 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 467.41 460.23 461.18 464.24 462.97 467.41 388.20 
20 Railroads .. 160.56 158.21 157.65 159.21 159.05 163.26 137.84 
15 Utilities 64.67 64.51 64.76 64.92 65.00 65.52 61.76 
65 Stocks ...... 168.07 166.86 165.99 167.13 166.86 168.07 144.39 
r 1 —— . 
Details of Stock Trading: July 6 July 7 July 8 July 11 July 12 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)........ 3,140 3,300 2,450 2,420 2,630 
BGS S AAO 28 ie hack os.5a ion oe 1,231 1,239 1,172 1,202 1,197 
Number of Advances ............... 361 214 405 601 460 
Number of Dechmes............¢..5. 636 833 510 373 474 
ge. ere 234 192 257 228 263 
De NE ccc kc vk vaeswecade 82 45 31 42 54 
ay Se er er 14 33 27 16 18 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average........ 99.61 99.68 99.70 99.74 99.80 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)............ $5,483 $4,320 $3,260 $4,570 $4,600 
r 1955 —_— 1955. > 
*tPrice-Earnings Ratios: Jume8 June15 June22 Jume 29 July 6 High Low 
50 Industrials ...... 11.85 12.08 12.34 12.42 13.27 13.71 11.21 
20 Railroads ....... 8.77 8.82 8.90 8.77 8.77 11.74 8.45 
20. Utilities. 2.46.4... 15.42 15.50 15.49 15.44 15.51 16.50 15.15 
*+Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 3.95% 3.88% 3.80% 3.77% 3.53% 4.38% 3.53% 
20 Railroads ....... 4.52 4.50 4.45 4.51 4.52 5.18 4.45 
De VOSS os ie sas 4.56 4.54 4.59 4.61 4.58 4.65 4.52 
90 Stocks: 4.5.56. 4.05 3.98 3.92 3.90 3.69 4.44 3.69 
* Average Bond Yields: 
WO 4h loans aku 3.029 3.027 3.036 3.023 3.037 3.037 2.879 
"Ee re Oe a hee 3.266 3.254 3.257 3.257 3.265 3.281 3.151 
LE EE Ege ert Iie Red A 3.499 3.507 3.509 3.526 3.509 3.526 3.471 





*Standard & Poor’s Corp. {For latest figures see page 17. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week End 


Shares 

Traded 

Cea OE | ica cw sks ccidwobietawkieks 360,600 
Chryeler GCOPROPATION 2... sivescscesctes 250,000 
ee ee oe 211,200 
OES BEE: Sid cre Mieka te deen s eee 172,500 
PORE SE od a acece ntti piaresbienetes 169,500 
Ce NE ae ind wnkceeedadawehenena 162,200 
Raytheon Manufacturing ................ 120,200 
Westinghouse Electric ................... 119,200 
Alleghany Corporation .................. 116,000 
Royal Dutch Petroleum.................. 105,600 


ed July 12, 1955 


—-C —_——, Net 
JulyS July 12 Change 
113% 125 +1154 
81% 88 + 6% 
56% 541% ee 
2834 2634 an 
443% 47 + 25% 
58% 6134 4+ 3% 
22%, 223% — % 
675% 685% +1 
105% aes 
8014 80% — ¥% 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 




































































Th : is part 35 of a tabulation which will cover all common mendation but a statistical record for reference. Earnings 
sto xs on the New York Stock Exchange. It is not a recom- and dividend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Lov nstein (M.) & Sons figm ...... . —tListed N. Y. S. E— 433% 29% 35% . 25% 38% 
SEP ,diusssass —  <April,1946 — 20% 17% 20 20% 221, 5 ae ae en 
(. ‘ter 25% stk. div. BUS. ccisvases Mis hie Bes nox fy ie 33 39 33% 35% 4634 
‘ovember, 1950 Bs ccisasnte wie mace ON apt seas ete 2614 26% 24% 30% 30% 
nd 2-for-1 split ME Aceprsnxe mae tev paltea cae as sitar ea uate are aaa 27% 
MME sks shednadscas BE ciidevdens peer is a cid es a ca gis am peal 22 
Farnings ..... $0.49 $0.63 $3.40 $5.37 $5.29 $1.73 $3.25 $2.02 $5.16 $2.65 $2.50 
Dividends .... 0.12 0.12 0.25 1.00 1.30 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.10 1.02% 
Lu! ens Steel SUE Netnea<os Salas 20 30% 26% 24% 21% 30% 53% 50 45% 49% 
BE oct stance Pere 13% 14 13% 17 15 17% 30% 37% 36% 38% 
Farnings ..... $1.18 $8.65 $0.002 $8.92 *k$6.52 k$6.08 k$6.04 k$11.16 k$7.29  k$11.35 k$6.34 
Dividends .... 0.75 0.35 0.40 1.00 1.50 1.50 2.50 4.50 2.50 4.00 2.50 
M « M Wood Working WEN absvacees —————— Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange——————_-__ 144 17 18% 15% 12 15% 
Ek setveia'ss —_—_—__—_ February, 1949 ee 9% 11% 13% 10 7% 8 
Earnings ..... h$0.42 h$0.38 $0.83 h$3.15 h$3.75 h$1.88 h$1.79  tb$1.78 b$0.77 b1.22 b$1.71 
tDividends .... 0.08 0.17 0.08 0.40 1.21 0.90 1.10 1.10 0.85 0.45 0.35 
Me:Andrews & Forbes See -dssdaaics 30 39 42% 41 40 42 42 46 45 45 54 
VT Leet rer ers 25% 28% 32 34 35% 31% 36% 37% 40% 41 40% 
Earnings ..... $1.68 $1.65 $2.66 $3.68 $3.68 $3.64 $3.71 $3.44 $3.32 $2.90 $3.00 
Dividends .... L335 1.65 1.80 2.65 2.50 2.50 2.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Mack Trucks WE, “abceteexe 48 72 76% 60 52% 
eerste 341% 47 34 38% 42% 4134 uae eaad ee “aes as aaa 
(After 2-for-1 split I sisacsicnes pests san Lena Rr 27% 15% 18% 20% 17% 15% 23 
April, 1948) GA cnvsssance nome on seas wg 13% 9% 11% 14 13 10% 12% 
Earnings ..... $3.00 $2.32 D$0.74 $5.52 $1.56 D$2.71 $0.93 $1.57 $0.70 $1.63 $0.85 
Dividends .... 1.50 1.50 1.00 2:49 1.50 None None 1.00 1.00 None qa 
Macy (R. H.) eee 38% 52 65 41% 39% 33% 34% 38 31% 26 30% 
eee 26% 31% 37% 30% 30% 27% 28% 30% 25 20% 20% 
(h) Earnings ..... $2.23 $2.60 $4.59 $2.71 $4.39 $3.57 $3.35 $2.51 $0.97 $2.20 $2.14 
Dividends .... p2.00 1.60 2.60 2.20 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.20 2.00 1.60 1.60 
Madison Square Garden ere 19 34 63 
eS Bere 14 16% 29% haces ee re Bead wind ra ee eats 
(After 3-for-1 split ME kacecacees ices wha 17% 15% 15% 13% 14% 10 9% 9 8% 
June, 1946) IE codcwaans eee a 12% 11% 10 8% 85% 7% 75% 7% 7% 
Earnings ..... £$0.45 £$0.55 £$0.99 £$1.89 £$1.56 £$1.12 £$0.98 — vi$0.75 i$0.71 i$0.61 i$0.53 
Dividends .... 0.33 0.33 0.73% 0.95 1.00 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.40 
Magic Chef, Inc. ME sockccass 25% 31 38% 29% 24% 12% 12% 13% 10% 9% 9% 
eee 16% 22% 24 21 10% 7% 9 9% 7% 6% 5% 
Earnings ..... $0.67 $1.18 $2.20 $2.23 $1.06 D$2.41 $2.39 $1.01 $1.26 D$0.20 D$6.86 
Dividends .... 1.10 1.20 1.20 1.45 1.20 None 0.15 0.45 0.35 0.30 None 
Magma Copper cians 225% 265% 30% 21% 24% 20 35% 42% 39 32 64 
EAP csceddavis 14% 17 16% 16% 16% 1034 15 23% 26% 21 25% 
Earnings ..... §$0.32 §$1.60 $1.78 $2.40 $2.58 $0.22 $3.15 $3.07 $0.92 $4.76 $5.18 
Dividends .... 1.00 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.00 0.25 None Nene None q qa 
Magnavox Co. BOM Saeidscce ee tide 17% 18% 21 19% 24% 18% 224 22% 24% 
| Perr mike wake 13% 10% 9% 5 10% 12% 15% 15% 1€é% 
jEarnings ..... b$0.95 b$0.65 b$3.26 b$3.06 b$2.01 *rD$1.35 g$2.81 2g$3.01 g$1.80 g$2.93 g$2.77 
Dividends .... 0.21 0.41 20.96 p0.75 1.00 p0.25 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Manati Sugar Re 10% 15% 16% 12% 10% 9% 12% 14% 1136 8% 6 
Per rereee 6% 7% 8% 6 6% 6% 7% 9Y 7% 3% 3% 
(g) Earnings ..... $2.29 $1.19 $1.54 $5.16 $3.56 $1.93 $1.45 $3.17 $1.37 D$1.31 $0.07 
Dividends .... 0.25 0.25 0.25 1.50 1.20 0.80 0.80 1.25 0.60 None None 
Mandel Brothers BE scacesucs 16 32u% 26% 14% 13% 11 9% 12 8 8 6% 
RP wadensscce 10% 10 12% 9% 7 7 7% 7% 6 4y¥, 4% 
(a) Earnings ..... $1.03 $1.16 $3.74 $2.19 $1.94 $0.83 $1.57 D$0.49 D$3.22 D$3.01 D$1.16 
Dividends .... 1.00 p0.25 1.00 None 0.50 2.30 0.50 0.50 None None None 
Manhattan Shirt . eveescuas 24% 39% 46% 32% 26 1834 24% 2334 23 25% 34 
DR co ceeeu ee 18% 24 26 22% 15% 15% 16 19% 20 22 22% 
Earnings ..... m$2.51 m$2Z.37 m$5.41 m$5.02 *y$2.32 gD$0.34 g$2.43 g$3.77 g$2.78 g$3.61 g$3.32 
Dividends .... 1.25 E2Zs 1.23 1.90 1.75 1.20 1.10 2.00 1.40 1.75 B75 
Maracaibo Oil DE ccasiiucce 4 77% 8 7 14% 10% 9564 13% 12% 14 16% 
BI icacecedss 2% 3% 3% Z 5% 6% 6% 7% 8% 6% 7 
Earnings ..... $0.16 $0.18 $0.18 $0.40 $0.87 $0.73 $0.91 $1.08 $0.97 $0.87 $0.78 
Dividends .... 0.05 0.07 0.07 0.10 0.15 0.20 0.24 0.50 0.30 0.30 0.30 
M:rathon Corp. TS svincexe ——--Listed N. Y. S. E——— 27% 25% 25 38% 61% 61 
BM once tetsnn —---- January, 1947 19% 18% 17% 25 37% 58 ree svat 
(After 2-for-1 split WE Sec ceeds ae sia a wage et aX “wee ean woke 29% 25 30% 
Jamaary, 1952) .......000. UO Brrr aCe err was canta aca eani wee kee 22% 16% 19 
(k) Earnings ..... $0.87 $0.63 $0.95 $1.69 $2.05 $1.65 $2.42 $5.29 $2.18 $1.55 $2.01 
Dividends .... 0.22% 0.22% 0.38 0.50 0.60 0.70 0.75 1.05 1.20 1.20 1.20 
M:-ine Midland TE kn ceccsce 8% 114% 11% 8Y% 8 8% 9% 11% 13 13% 17% 
pS Se cer ‘ 63 7% 7% 6% 6% 6% 8% 9 10% 11% 12% 
Earnings ..... $0.91 $0.85 $0.95 $0.99 $0.96 $0.99 $1.05 $1.03 $1.06 $1.28 $1.26 
Dividends .... 0.16 0.23 0.30 0.37% 0.40 0.506 0.50 0.52% 0.60 0.60 0.72% 
M: -quette Cement Re Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 7134 
BID nidsscsees August, 1954 34% 
Earnings ..... gine cae $1.42 $2.17 $2.54 $2.87 $3.24 $3.30 $3.92 $4.28 $5.19 
Dividends .... $6.30 $0.50 0.60 0.70 1.00 1.20 1.40 1 40 1.40 1.65 2.60 





: ~12 months ended January 31, following year. b—12 months endea February 28, following year. f—12 months ended May 31. g—12 months ended 
Ju 2 30. h—12 months ended July 31. i—12 months ended August 31. k—12 months ended October 31. m—12 months ended November 30. p—Also 
pa. stock. q—Paid stock. r—4 months ended June 30. t—$1.61, 7 months ended February 28. v—D$0.22, 3 months ended August 31. y—7 
m .ths ended June 30. D—Deficit. *Fiscal year changed. tAdjusted to stock dividends. {Fiscal year payments through 1947. 


Pr sted by C. J. O'BRIEN, Inc. 
York, N. Y. 








